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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Spa Route 



German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenicatly 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic Inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 




1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems'; 

4 Bad Schwalbach 


DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
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New angles to Third World debt 
emerge at IMF meeting 


A s expected, the international debt 
crisis was the most important single 
item on the agenda of the annual confer- 
ence of the World Hank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) in West 
Berlin, the Biggest international confer- 
ence in German post-war history. 

. Bonn Chancellor I Icimut Kohl and 
Mayor of West Berlin F.hcrhnrd L)icp- 
gcn probably hoped the conference 
would convey the message that efforts 
are being stepped up to resolve the seri- 
ous problem of international debt. 

The problem was taekled rrom un- 
ions angles. Some delegates sought ways 
of sustaining the network of internation- 
al financial links. Others concent rated 
on guiding developing countries out i»T 
their external debt dilemma. 

Plenty of criticism was levelled 
against the recommendations foi- 
warded Ivy government officials and in- 
ternational hankers. 
iThfirCi, VV‘ “ gillie unusual 
between the various factions. One was 
between the group of critics calling for a 
total debt write-off for the Third World 
and the developing countries which are 
supposed to benefit. 

The Third World delegates felt that 
the industrialised countries should not 

ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwinniiiuiiitiJiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiim 
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lion of the poorest developing countries, 
writing off debts would only reduce the 
creditworthiness of the countries con- 
cerned. 

This stance sets him apart from the 
• i pi nion expressed In the head of the 
Deutsche Hunk. Allied I leirhausen. who 
feels dial the lack »«l crciliiwoiihincss is 
nlrcudy loo sennas and dial debt i emis- 
sion is essential. 

I Ite .senior diiectm <>| the IMh Michel 
Camdessus, heart! I Icirhuuscn's ideas 
sympathetically. 

Hcrrhauscn. huwcvci. was very much 
die odd man out in the German banking 
community, but as many ol his at first 
controversial suggestions dually became 
established custom tin* did n>»i Wither 

mmiirininwror , o 

Wolfgung Roller, chairman of the Fed- 
eration of Germans Banks, rallied his 
members behind a line of defence and 
claimed that the discussion on the debt 
crisis had made headway. 

The upward movement of debts has 
led to more movement in the strategy of 
containing the accompanying problems. 

The momentum of discussions on this 
issue spread to the other issues taken up 
during the conference. 

The head of the World Bank, Barber 
Conable, announced a programme 
against world poverty. 

Chancellor Kohl repeatedly urged 
delegates to make environmental protec- 
tion a key aspect of development policy. 



be pressurised into such a ncccptingj 
Kuch n drastic move. i i 

In (heir statement they did not even! 
vail for n remission of at least part ofl 
their debts, v. | 

Their .spokesman; Brazil’s Finance; 
Minister Mailson Ferreira da Ndbrega.l 
who preFers to negotiate a debt re ji) is- 1 
sion in a less emotionally charged at-i 
mospherc; said that this possibility had 
pot even been discussed. 1 

1 .Bonn, Finance;' Minister. G^rhhrd 
$lollenberg, regarded the official dec- 
laration or the developing countries as 
confirmation of his oWti; Views. , ' ; ' • 
Stoitenberg says that, with the except 



These demands 
were also nuulc by 
critics iiot attending 
the nflicial confer- 
ence in Berlin. 

There arc many in- 
dications that the 
annual World Bank 
ami IMF confer- 
ence will bring re- 
bel. The Bonn gov- 
ernment has an- 
nounced dial it will 
be writing oil’ more 

,ich. r.ir ihc puur- Mubarak i! 

esl developing _ 

.'« .murk's. snl»Mis- Egyptian praaldei 

i„f ink-res, |11IV - B °™ 10 d ' scu88 

moms. on.SU, f loml- ernmBn '- Hare he 
iiiL* forms nml pro- ,or Kohl 
vnling more money for tile prof cel mil t«1 
impieal forests, ill*? World Hank an- 
nounced details o( its new environment 
. . pivgluiiime and ul plans in pn»> ulc adJi- 
tionnl soft-term loans for the least deve- 
loped countries. 

Only recently, Brazil negotiated a new 
debt rescheduling agreement involving 
debt remission. 

Argentina is to receive fresh World 
Bank funds. Japan plans to provide addi- 
tional loans for the highly indebted mid- 
dle-income countries. 

The International Monetary Fund will 
reconsider a reform of the financing sys- 
tem. 

Resolutions of a binding nature, how- 
ever, remain few and far between. 

The increase in the IMF’s own hinds 
had to be postponed due to the presiden- 
tial election in the USA. The problems 
Continued on page 6 





Genscher in New York 

Bonn Foreign Minister HAna-Dletrlch 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze meet 
In Berlin page 2, ' • 


Genscher (left) and Moscow : Foreign 
at the • United ' Nattohe. See Agreement 

V ■ ’ V '; ;■ >' • • ■ '‘(PhotnrX**) 


Mubarak in Bonn 

Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak paid a brief visit to 
Bonn to discuss Middle East issues with the Bonn gov- 
ernment. Here he is at s press conference with Chancel- 
lor Kohl (right). v.-n s,u,..i,, 

Honour for UN 

. new e»v imminent ■ 

u. proMdc add,- peacekeepers 

for I he least devc- * * 

O nce again, the Nobel Commit ice has 
awarded its Peace Prize to an insti- 
irecnicnl involving tuiion instead of lo a person. 

And, once again, tribute is paid to the 
ceive fresh World efforts of many years rather than to any 
ns to provide addi- single recent achievement, 
ghly indebted mid- B U | ^ f acl j^j s y ear ’ s p r j ze j s bc- 

. r. i ... ing awarded to the UN peacekeeping for- 

,'lonetary Fund will ces is nQ[ , surpri , e . 

f the financing sys- The UN hflS bcen nctjve , a|ely . Secre _ 

.. | lary General Perez de Cuellar negotiated 

na ur ’ ' ’ the truce In the Gulf war; he brought his 

ir »» e i^. een ‘ j influence to bear in the negotiations for a 
; » own funds withdrawal of Soviel troops from Afgha . 

el Vu hi 60 niston; and he also deserves much of the 

e^pro ems credit for the progress towards a solution 
,n pa0e to the Angola confiict and lo the question 

of Namibia's independence. 

The Nobel Committee chose lo ac- 
knowledge these achievements by award- 
ing the prize to the soldiers of the forces 
as a whole. ■ 

Over the yenrs these troops have tried 
to keep the pence in many crisis regions. 
They .cannot establish' peace itself; and 
can only keep the pence in areas where 
pence is wanted. 

Nowaday*, the UN troops reflect a de- 
sire for peace father than its existence. 1 1 

But many people pin their hopes for 
peace on this institution, and the Nobel 
Go mini l tee wants to strengthen this 
role. ; 1 : : 

Alia time Of growing detente between 
• the Superpowers^ the UN nnd its pea ce- 
' keeping forces find it easier lo move out 
’ of the shadow of bloc rivalry, : 

Wherever the superpowers reduce 
: their rivalry they p&ve Ihe yrtty for the 
mecfiaTtnfe'influcrtce of tho neutral UN. 
P^fez (hakes diver use of this bppor- , 
1,1 : 1 / '* • *<"' tunity/dnd the growth in (lis bWn nu 1 

' Moscow : Foreign tho'rityi is accompanied by ttrt IricreaSa ih 
* S«e Agtaemarit . t he 1 jafeneekeeping foldjof the ON; forces. , 
' ■' ! • '(Phoroi Xi*) • 1 : . (SjtutljjBiici' Zcllliiig, 30 Scfiii’(nber J QHK) 
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Agreement on Berlin opens 
way for Bonn-Moscow deals 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Kohl prepares 
for visit to 
Soviet Union 

E xaggerated expectations arc being 
placed in Chancellor Kohl’s four- 
day visit to Moscow. 

Herr Kohl is increasingly emphatic in 
his warnings not to expect liis meeting 
with Mr Gorbachov to mark the beginn- 
ing of a new era in relations with the So- 
viet Union, and that is not even a meti- 
cal precaution by him. 

There imiy be no lack of mutual pro- 
testations of goodwill and no doubt that 
Bonn has become n focal point of Soviet 
interest nud attention in Europe. 

Indirect but reliable sources indicate 
thal the Federal Republic is seen in the 
Kremlin ns being equnl in importnnee to 
Washington. 

That would account for signs that the 
Soviet Union might be inclined to ex- 
pect loo much of I lie Federal Republic 
without indicating lo any .serious extent 
what contribution it might he prepared 
lo make toward a substantia! Improve- 
ment in relations. 

Berlin is a ease in point. Bonn need 
hardly be upset thut Moscow has. to till 
intents and purposes, rejected the West- 
ern initiative on Berlin. 

Bui u more flexible Soviet altitude is 
imli.s pc usable if relations between Bonn 
and Moscow are to progress. 

The need to renegotiate the inclusion 
of West Berlin in successive bilateral 
agreements creates a constant climate of 
uncertainty. 

Such hindrances may he due u* grim 
Mr Gromyko's men still prevailing at 
the Foreign Ministry despite the now 
man at the helm, but this explanation, 
though possible, is doubtful. 


Issues of such importance will he de- 
cided hy Mr Shevardnadze, if not Mr 
Gorbachov himself. 

Maybe the Kremlin leader has re- 
served the right in make the final deci- 
sion. retaining it as n trump card to be 
played during the Chancellor's visit. 

He might feel that Herr Kohi might 
be readier to make concessions on other 
issues in return for Soviet reassurances 
on the status of Berlin. 

Mr Gorbachov, • as bus been clear 
since his summit meetings with Presi- 
dent Reagan, is good for a surprise or 
two. 

If nothing happens to ease the tension 
over Berlin, lie will he either unwilling 
or unable (or unnble ns yet). 

That would altnosi certainly have a 
del riii lent id effect on progress in Ger- 
man-Soviet relations. 

When both sides Insist that they nre 
keen lo inukc u success of the meeting 
tile Clin nee tlnr must he able lo return 
with tangible political results for ull 
back home to see. 

Words and the host of intentions may 
be sufficient until the Chancellor ftics to 
Moscow. Once he arrives there someth- 
ing more .substantial will he needed. 

hi Moseow the difficulties resulting 
from differences between systems are 
evidently underestimated. 

In (he Soviet Union a strictly planned 
economy is still run by an all-power bu- 
reaucracy despite perestroika. In the 
Germany, businessmen decided freely 
and as they see fit whether projects are 
an eeonontic proposition. 

file Cicmiim chemical industry, fur 
instance, is less enthusiastic about trade 
with the Last than the Soviet Union ex- 
pects it in he. 

CMlter industries would also prefer 
not just lo export plant and equipment. 
They would also like lo feel ihul follow- 
up nocsMiem aiul pn>]e«.i cIIk.i,.) weu 
assured. 

They are less interested in profits if 
they stand to forfeit their reputation as a 
result of plant proving faulty due to mis- 
Continued on page 3 


F oreign Ministers Hans-Dictriclt 

Gcnschcr and Edward Shevard- 
nadze have solved in New York the 
problem or how to include Berlin in 
German-Soviet cooperation in two 
pending treulics. 

This means Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl can work out who is to accompany 
him to Moscow. It means that Environ- 
ment Minister KlnusTopfcr can now be 
included in (lie party. 

The much-vaunted new chapter in 
German-Soviet relations opened in New 
York hns paved the way for the signing 
of nn environmental agreement that has 
long been shelved. 

'flic terms agreed in New York also 
menu the end of a blockade of the first 
two-year programme forming part of 
the arts agreement between Bonn and 
Moscow. 

That is a small .step forward, but at 
least a step in the right direction, and 
Mauds out in contrast to the .standstill in 
efforts hy the Western Allies to reach 
agreement on improvements in and 
around Berlin. 

President Reagans Berlin initiative 
unfortunately raised issues of the city's 
status. Its consular representation 
abroad, the issue discussed between 
Bonn and Moscow, is less direct and 
tunic practical in scope. 

Herr Gcnsclier and Mr Shevardnadze 
did not draw up a new Berlin formula. 
They merely agreed in two specific in- 
stances |i> abide by the 197.1 Frank-Ful- 
in lorinula (''in accordance with the 
Four-Power Agreement and in keeping 
with the priKcduies l.ml duwn"|. 

The tinishing touches have yet to be 
added, hut it looks as though the solu- 
tion reached for the main problem, that 
of project lists, could become standard 
practice. 


Mention lias already been made of a 
space research agreement and of coop- 
eration in reactor safety. 

implementation of the Frnnk-Falin 
formula is a matter of technical details 
that arc of fundamental importance: 
they have shelved treaties for years and 
stymied developments in bilateral tics. 

The solution now agreed governs the 
system and arrangement of lists or in- 
stitutions and participants in projects 
nnd events. 

Moscow am say that Berlin is not 
represented by Bonn. What matters to 
Bonn is that in practice il will represent 
participants front Berlin. 

After his meeting with Mr Shevard- 
nadze Herr Gcnschcr foresees across- 
the-board progress in bilaternl ties. 

Wlmt the Soviet Foreign Minister 
hod to say about ethnic Germans who 
are Soviet citizens was encouraging. 

Herr Genschcr was cautious on the i 
subject of cultural institutes, an issue 
that hus long preoccupied Bonn. 

He .said he was working on the as- ; 
sumption tlint there would be declar- 
ations of intent tthmii talks nn the is- 
sue. 

So il will be a long way before u Ger- 
man cultural institute can he opened in 
Moseow. Until recently the Soviet an- 1 
thorilies did not permit any other 
countries, including East Bloc stales, 
to present themselves to the Soviet 
public in this way. 

Now the Soviet Union has reconsid- 
ered its refusal, as a matter of princi- 
ple. lo consider the idea (u refusal that 
played a part at the Helsinki review ; 
conlercnce in Vienna). Warsuw Pact 
member-countries are likely to be giv- 
en the first option. Ud() 

(SudJL'uiNL'hu Zen iing. Munich. 

September 1 WX) 


T he German Foreign Minister. Herr 
Gcnschcr, and his Polish opposite 
number, Mr Olcchowski. were using 
their stay in New York for the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly to seek a way out of the 
impasse in relations between Bonn and 
Warsaw. 

It won’t be easy. Bilateral difficulties 
have been joined by the Polish govern- 
ment crisis, urguuhly better described as 
a Polish leadership crisis. 

It in turn is the result of si deep-sealed 
social nnd economic crisis. 

When Herr Gcnschcr visited Warsaw 
in January hath sides referred lo a 
breakthrough. They set up two working 
parties and seemed determined to .seek 
solutions to humanitarian, financial and 
economic problems. 

The Foreign Ministers agreed to meet 
again in mid-year to prepare Tor agree- 
ments on the basis of which Chun eel lor 
Kohl would visit the Polish capital in 
late autumn. 

But nothing cumc of it. The commis- 
sions met twice anil then adjourned. 
The Polish Foreign Minister's visit to 
Bonn, planned first for mid-year, then 
fur mid -So plumber, lias been cancelled 
indefinitely. • 

Mention is no longer made of Chan- 
cellor Kohl visiting Warsaw this year. 

Thera havq been ninny reasons for 
ibis failure to make headway after, what 
seemed to he such u promising start. 
The working parties, for instance, were 
bogged down in legal issues and en- 
gaged in frqillcss debate bn treatment of 
cjhnie German* with Polish citizenship. 


Genscher takes chance to try and 
smooth links with Poland 


Polish requests for financial accom- 
modation by Bonn came as u shock to 
the Germans, so much so that German 
terms were not even offered. 

Those thal were offered — by Ger- 
man industrial executives who accom- 
panied Premier Johannes Rau of North 
Rhinc-Wcslphnliu — they met with no 
Polish response. 

In Bonn the Chancellor was sche- 
duled to meet Foreign Minister Gensch- 
cr an,d Finance Minister , Stqllcnberg ... 
more than once to discuss financial ar- 
rangements for Poland,' but appoint- 
ments were postponed and decisions 
have yet to be reached. 

The Polish Foreign Ministry has gone 
on to the defensive, saying Polish re- 
quests are ntit demands, merely a de- 
scription of wlmt is needed in cope with 
the country's economic nnd financial 
crisis. 

Specific arrangements have yet to be 
negotiated, as have Polish concessions 
in other sectors. Poland, Foreign Minis- 
try officials in Wuntuw. say. is prepared 
to consider pragmatic solutions and 
sound copl promises. 

Mr Olechnwski seems to be the right 
man for bilks along these lines. Unlike 
his; predecessor, Mr Orzechoyski, he 
has. a reputation for being mq re pro-' 
Western in Outlook, less dogmatic and 


more flexible, with the added advan- 
tage of knowing the Federal Republic 
of Germany well. He served as Polish 
ambussador in Bonn from 1983 to 
1986. 

He will have noted with displeasure 
that his country is now viewed with only 
marginal interest hy German diplomats. 

Bonn officials pride themselves on 
tics with Budnpcsl, with Prague and 
even with East Berlin; they never as 
much as mention Warsaw. Ii . : w . 

Worse still, the Poles have rt Fueling 
they may he treated as an agenda item 
by the. Germans and the Russians when 
Chancellor Kohl meets General Secre- 
tary Gorbachov in Moscow; :■ 

To rub salt into the wound, no. such 
meeting has been arranged between 
Chancellor Kohi and General Joruzels- 
ki. • • '■ 

It is highly douh'iful whether the two 
Foreign Ministers will make n>uqh head- 
way, still more so what: headway they 
might make. In Bonn the working .part- 
ies are said to have reached ihe end of 
their tether. ; •••:•!. 1 ; 

Talks must arguably be resumed at 
another, higher level. Bonn and Warsaw 
could appoint envoys w]itj much jndr? 
.wide-ranging powers than were.enjoyed 
by, the 1 civil servants on the working 
parlies; ; 


It is agreed in principle that financial 
assistance must be provided. The Bonn 
government can rely on full Opposition 
support. CDU foreign policy specialists 
gave the SPD's Horst Ehmke an atten- 
tive hearing as he asked what kind of 
Poland the Federal Republic would 
prefer. 

Would it prefer a Poland that bccapje^ 
the poorhouse of Europe, witty tinforc- 
seeable consequences fpr'Europc, or a 
Poland economically and politically in n 
position to speak with a voice of its own 
and to work alongside the Federal Re- 
public in an overall European frame- 
work? 

"We are convinced," he said, “that the 
Federal Republic must ,hn vc a v *'°* * n “ 
InHffP&'d'b'ntflh'Ically' stable andin 1 
dependent Poland." D , elrich MBIk , 

(I)er Tugosipiepc), Itcrlin, 25 September 
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EUROPEAN SECURITY 


West must not be seen as mere arbiter 
of Gorbachov proposal of the week 


The writer of this article, Christian 
Democrat Volkcr Rtlhc, is deputy lead- 
er of the CDU/CSU In the Bonn Bun- 
destag. He specialises in foreign affairs. 

C onventional disarmament in Europe 
hns emerged as the central point of the 
.security debate. 

The West lias long been urging the East, 
especially the SovtcrUnton, to negotiate 
not only on nuclear arms limitation but al- 
so on scrapping the Warsaw Fact’s inva- 
sion capability and redressing the conven- 
tional balance of power in Europe. 

This Western urging has already accom- 
plished major initial successes. ’I he East 
has conceded lor one that it is in a position 
of supremacy in some respects: it lias also 
stud that it is ready in principle to redress 
existing imbalances. 

in its 16 July 1988 declaration on con- 
ventional arms control the Warsaw Fact 
laid down objectives specified in Nato's 2 
March 1988 declaration on "The Way 
Forward.” 

T he following points of contact can he 
inferred from the Warsaw Pact's reply: 

• The Warsaw Fact has accepted that 
armed forces must serve only to prevent 
war and for purposes of sell -defence 
• Nato has repeatedly voiced doubts that 
the Warsaw Pact might have the potential, 
in overall size, deployment anti degree ol 
readiness of its armed forces, to launch a 
surprise attack. 

In iis tub ■ lecl.n.ii i<in. the Fast con- 
•‘WnW'ltuit the risk of a surprferrmbCkTn 
L-nrope exists and must accordingly be eli- 
minated. 

• In order to be able to reach nn initial 
negotiating result .soon it is important first 
to concentrate on weapons systems with 
which u surprise attack might most readily 
be launched. 

Parallels to the Western position can be 
drawn from the 16 July declaration here 
too. in thal the “most dangerous and des- 
tabilising armaments" must first be re- 
duced or withdrawn to prevent a surprise 
attack. 

For us they are battle tanks, armoured 
infantry fighting vehicles and field artillery. 
• A further essential factor for a success- 
ful start to negotiations is thal both sides 
are agreed in principle that negotiations 
on nuclear weapons with a range of less 
than 500km are to be held separately and 
at a later dale: 

These are nil initial points of contact on 
matters of principle that may be inferred 
from the two declarations. Il will be for the 
conference table lo show the extent to 

RegrcUab^^SWS^^WRo ^tSe 

successes the West has achieved, the im- 
pression gained by the general public is 
lhai Mr Gorbachov and the Warsaw Pact 
liuve now grasped the initiative and forced 
Nnto’s hand on Motive nlionul disarmament 
talks ton. 1 ■' 

It looks ns though they have constantly 
•submit led new and more far-rcacfhing 
proposals, with the West invariably prom- 
ising to consider Them but falling’ to draft a 
proposal on the settlor it sees as tltcfunda* 
mental European security problem! the es* 
lablLshmenl of conventional stability. • 

This 'impression may : not be in accord- 
ance with the actual position of long nego*- 
iiatlons within Nato on the future detailed 
concept about conventional disarmament, 
hut it is what appears in public tb : be the 
case. ■ •: V . ; ! . 


The West must not, in the eyes of its 
own public opinion, be allowed to degen- 
erate to the arbiter of the Gorbachov 
proposal of the week. 

Public expectations of the forthcoming 
Nuto proposal arc thus extremely high and 
the proposal must carry n high degree of 
conviction. 

This is particularly true when what the 
West must accomplish in the negotiations 
is taken into account. Their aim must he to 
eliminate the risk factors that endanger 
Nato security nnd to strike a stable bal- 
ance of power at a lower level. 

And that means eliminating the Warsaw 
Fact's capacity to launch a surprise attack 
and to stage a ground-gaining offensive. 

This capacity is attributable to the 
several limes larger overall size of die 
Warsaw Fact armed forces in terms of di- 
visions nnd thus of decisive large-size 
equipment and of the high degree nr War- 
saw Fact units in being. 

What is more, and in contrast to the 
points of contact outlined above, there are 
substantial dil Terences on a number ol 
fundamental issues. 

Tile Fast, for instance, sees aircraft 
rather titan tanks, armoured infantry vehi- 
cles and field artillery as the main means 
of a surprise attack and a ground-gaining 
invasion. 

Distinct differences ol opinion also exist 
as to who is in the stronger position in re- 
spect of which categories. While admitting 
ihm it is clearly in the advantage in respect 
of tanks, ihe Fasi see- >jal«»as I King in the 
stronger position hi respect of nircrafl. 

This claim, so totally unsubstantiated hy 
the figures, cun only be presumed to he 
based on the Warsaw Pact discounting an 
entire category of aircraft — fighters — in 
which it is numerically stronger by 4. 145 
to 1,115 planes. 

Views also vary widely on regions into 
which the overall area lo be covered, from 
the Atlantic to the Urals, is to be subdi- 
vided. 

These points, merely the most import- 
ant ones, make it dear how important the 


Continued from page 2 

use or poor maintenance. The Soviet Un- 
ion evidently has difficulty in appreciating 
the need for and importance of assess- 
ments arrived nt by Western experts. 

it takes political goodwill to mean a go- 
ahead even when German experts return 
perplexed from fact-finding missions to 
the Soviet Union. 

The high standard of Soviet space tech- 

el mfrnstructure is on a par 
with that of a developing country and that 
'the Soviet Union lacks entrepreneurial ex- 
perience. 

The Russians have yet to do wltal the 
Chinese have been doing for years: im- 
porting Western management know-how. 

A symptomatic feature of the situation 
is that not a single Soviet citizen is enrolled 
as a student in the Federal Republic. Tills 
is an opportunity of fruitful development 
aid that would literally pay dividends to 
both sides. 

There'ls certainly still sand in the works 
of preparations for the Chancellor's visit 
to Moscow. Maybe Foreign Ministers 


genscher and Shevardnadze will have suc- 
ceeded in sifting some of it lit New York, * 

! Chancellor 1 Kohl ! will certainly hhve" 
breathed a sigh of relief after the declar- 


fortlicommg negotiations will be right 
from their outset. 

That is wlty it is important for the West 
to draw up a concept nnd proposals for 
conventional disarmament that take into 
account security requirements in respect 
of maintaining an assured defence capabil- 
ity. 

They must nlso be proposals the East 
can hardly refuse, proposals that dearly 
indicate the sacrifices nnd cuts to lie made 
by the West. 

litis in no way alters the fact that the 
Soviet Union, enjoying far greater superi- 
ority. will need to disarm lo the much larg- 
er extent. 

T he West's proposals ought also to ap- 
pear understamlahle, credible unit con- 
vincing in the eyes of Western public opin- 
ion. 

The negotiations on conventional sta- 
bility in Europe will only superficially deal 
solely with weapon systems. Basically they 
will entail the future overall political shape 
ol Europe as a w hole. 

For this the West, no less dun the hast, 
will lived both visions and a long-term 
straleey. and both must he apparent in the 
Western proposals. 

W It at shape might these proposals 
lake? The first nhiccmv must he to reach 
agreement on radical reductions on both 
sides in Cent rat Europe, reductions lo 
joint ceilings at a lower level, lor crucial 
large-scale equipment such as battle tanks, 
armoured infantry vehicles and field art ill- 
s'*; 

Central Europe, or the central region ill 
Europe, must be defined as extending 
from Great Britain and Portugal in the 
west to the Urals in the east. 

That doesn't mean thal aircraft are not 
to he discussed at the talks. Bui there are 
convincing reasons why they would he 
belter discussed at n second, later stage in 
conventional disarmament negotiations. 

There must be no underestimating the 
objective difficulties arising from the sheer 
mobility of aircraft and their verifiability. 

To include them in the first stage of 


otions by Mr Shevardnadze and US Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz in Washington. 

Bonn faces a less uphill task now the 
United States hns agreed to start talking 
obout conventional nrms reduction and is 
less tight-lipped about a ban on chemical 
weapons. 

In both sectors Bonn is keenly interest- 
ed in coming to terms -- but largely out on 
n limb in the Western allinncc. 

Mere mention of the topics, let ulone 
•> specific propojgals rby; t jiq Soviet 1 Wader, 
could'have caused Chancellor Kohl' great 
embarrassment in the past.- 

As it is, he and Herr Go n seller can now 
claim in Moscow to httve consistently ar- 
gued their point in Nato and with the Unit- 
ed States, anil to have adiicycd results. 

Herr Kohl’s visit to' Moscow will be fol- 
lowed in mid- 1989 by n visit to i Bohn by 
Mr Gorbachov, . [ 

. The Soviet leader will by then have scar! 
the back of the party congress next April 
■ that .will decide where he stands in respect 
of power and leeway. 

Ill Washington there will be a new man 
at the White House. So whatever is not ac- 
complished in Moscow this time can wait 
until noxt year, which is a pre-election yean; 
' in Germahy. ■ ■ ■■■•' ’ : H^tns Schmitz 

’• ’» I ;• ’ 1 (Miner Stadi-Ahztigcr, Cologne, 
•’••• • i. \\i;- - : 28 September 1988) 


talks would merely be to overburden 
and lo make more difficult what, in 
comparison with the INF talks, nre al- 
ready extremely difficult conventional 
disarmament negotiations. 

By concentrating lo begin with on 
land-based forces, in other words the 
battle tanks, armoured infantry vehicles 
and field artillery needed to successfully 
carry out and conclude an invasion, air 
forces will also be limited in effect. 

Besides, the manoeuvre notification 
procedure agreed as part of the CSCE, 
or Helsinki, process are a comparable 
nnd successful example of practical, 
step-by-step progress in disarmament. 

A comprehensible, credible and cou- 
rageous start to negotiations aimed at 
elim muting the Warsaw Pnet’s invasion 
capability might consist of three mutu- 
ally complementary and inextricably in- 
terlinked features: 

• Joint ceilings ut a lower level (lower 
than rite Nuto level) are to be agreed in 
respect of decisive large-scale equip- 
ment in the central region. 

They must be implemented hy means 
of asymmetrical reductions us political- 
ly accepted hy the Warsaw Pact. In 
other words, the weapon systems lm 
disarmament must he scrapped entireh 

• At the same lime Mucks of the large- 
scale equipment that remains with hi 
these ceilings must be Imbed, with hall 
kept in service with active units and It. ill 
being mothballed. 

The depots where mothballed equip- 
ment is kept will lv smells cheeked hv 
the other side, ami the ti >r iiiliI.i lm ne- 
gotiant ills at this Mage will lhu> be equal 
ceilings minus per cent. 

• Ihe ratio ol local to foreign tnifp- 
slammed in a country must be detined 
so .is to ensure that pel eeiii .it iiii-m 

"l Ihe weapon s». .ictus m..ihh.ill 'd i- 

be put into .storage by the suit inning 
powers, in other words the United 
Slates and the Soviet Union. 

What would this mean for. sax. main 
battle tanks'.' East and West must first 
agree on a joint ceiling of about I 5.01 to 
battle ranks in the central region and 
scrap any above this number. 

This ceiling would then be halved, 
leaving only about 7,500 tanks active. 
The rest would be mothballed nnd kept 
under surveillance. 

In keeping with this 50-per-ccnt 
principle the two sides ought nlso to 
agree to half at most of the remaining 
7,500 tanks either on active service or 
in mothballs being tanks of armed for- 
ces stationed in another country. 

Similar and comparable figures, with 
other ceilings, would, apply to armoured 
infantry vehicles and lo field artillery. 

The prccondifion for realisation of 
this' proposal is the maintenance of n 
credible deterrent baspd on the lowest 
possible number of nuclear weapons. 

. jFojc the !Vygsi thqt would, mean Nato 
disarming by, about 15 per cent to 85 
per cent of us present strength in Cen- 
tral Europe. And a further 50 per cent 
could be mothballed — over and above 
the percentage nlrqqdy kept in storage. , 

These would be clear. cuts nnd .sacri- 
fices but, because of them, the proposal 
would, without eliminating Rato's def- 
• enco capability, be highly credible.. 

Implementation of this -proposal, 
which would. Lead To the -Soviet, Union. 
■ fot: ■instance, retaining only 3,750 battle 
. tanks tut active service abroad. ; 
v iThat would completely transform the 
security situation in Eurbpe, justifying 
the political {courage shatyn by-Natb in 
' making such! dear cuts aind sacrifices. . 

-' 'i ' »'.•’• • poikerkiihs ■ ■ 

' 1 •' • 'il' <Siiddeuiic)idZ^fllin|;klurticfi, 
T ‘ •• ' 22 September I9KK) 
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Controversy over computer 
information for politicians 


F ree Democrat Kurl-lhins ] .nermann 
Inis for some lime enjoyed a special 
advantage over the other 518 members 
of i he Bonn Bundestag. 

Professor Liter mann. an engineer 
front Monefiongludhaeli. is [lie first 
Elonii MP to arrange lor tlireci tele- 
phone access to the fn si -growl tig world 
market of computerised informal ion. 

Using the office computer his secre- 
tary has ti> handle coircspniulencc. he 
enn dial for a print out of news agency 
reports, retrieve information from data 
hanks al home and abroad ami even rely 
oil an electronic mail service with any- 
one whose computer uses t he same op- 
erating system. 

Professor I. nermann Iniighl a long 
battle lo gain access to national and in- 
ternational data networks. I le made his 
first application to the lluiulcspnst and 
the Uiinricsingudini nisi rat ion in 19S4. 

Hof ore his application was approved. 
■ei 1986. lie needed the special permis- 
sion of Bundestag Speaker Philipp Jcti- 
iiinger. which was only granted after a 
furl lie i paper-chase. 

['lie Bundestag administration was. in 
his view, to blame for many an uiineees* 
saiy obstacle. "From their point of view 
uninformed MPs are best." 


Low awareness 


But he doubts whether many of his 
Ic I low- Ml's have yet realised the im- 
portance of modern information and 
communication techniques for their 
work: “The level of awareness in Parlia- 
ment is fairly low." 

Yet the Bundestag has nmv tuken its 
first step in the direction of electronic 
information and communication tech- 
nology. 

The secretaries and personal assis- 
tants of 50 MPs have tested a computer- 
ised communications system known as 
Pnrlakom since October 1986. 

They were recently joined by the staff 
of members of the Bundestag finance 
committee. 

Pnrlakom is an experiment in how ev- 
eryday Bundestag office work can be 
made easier and extended by means of 
computer terminals. 

A report to MPs about the experi- 
ment said: "The assemblies of parlia- 
mentary democracies have increasingly 
numerous and complicated tasks to per- 
form in fulfilling their constitutional 
tasks of supervising legislation and 
keeping tabs mi the government- 

“That is why it is essential to equip 
members and parliaments with the best 
and most effective work aid* available." 

Computer specialists from the Socie- 
ty for Mathematics and Data Processing 
in Hiriinghnvcn. near Bonn, utul a Wies- 
baden firm of man age nit nl consultants 
drew up a three-part programme for 
MPs. 

The first stage is now complete. It 
consists of simple office applications, 
including text ampul and filing, compu- 
ter communications with the MP's con- 
stituency utid access to simple informa- 
tion services. 

The second stage is. designed to give 
MPs access to the full range of data ser- 
vices once all their office computers arc 
linked to I I from, the first Siemens ISDN 
branch exchange. 


flfllncrStaDt^mctaa: 


ISDN stands for integrated services 
data network. It uses digital technology 
to relay sound, vision and data of all 
kinds via the Biindesposi's telecom net- 
work. 

Data can already be relayed via con- 
ventional copper coaxial cables but 
speed and efficiency will be improved 
enormously once optical cables have 
been laid as planned all over the coun- 
try. 

MPs are expected to lake two years to 
learn how to handle the full range of 
ISDN services. 

'The third and most important stage of 
the Parlakoni project probably sounds 
utopian to politicians in Bonn. It in- 
volves a staff of scientific assistants, 
who have yet lo be trained, to analyse 
and process information that is relayed 
to MPs via their computers. 

Manufacturers mul Parlnkom plan- 
ners make far-reaching claims for the 
system. 

Computers, they say. can help MPs to 
keep an eye on the executive more ef- 
fectively and will present an opportun- 
ity for realignment of the power rela- 
tionship between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government. 

"The individual MP." they say, "has 
It tile lo set against the liurcuucuc) ol 
government with its wide-ranging tech- 
nical and manpower facilities for com- 
piling and processing information. 

“He scents to be worse informed than 
those whose work he is supposed to 
check. 

"The opportunities of and limitations 
to technical access to Federal and state 
government and institutional datn for 
MPs will probably need reappraising. 

“The possibilities arising from free 
technical access for MPs to the data 
bases of such institutions are likely to 
hove a substantial effect on their politi- 
cal dependence or freedom and their 
ability to prevail in argument." 

The Bundestag evidently doesn't yet 
feel called upon to put the machinery or 
government on an electronic leash. 
"There is no discussion whatever of 
gaining access to the data banks of the 



Civil servants prefer uninformed MPs, 
the only MP with a computer terminal. 

executive," Professor I .nermann says. 
Yet the finance committee decided lo 
join the Pnrlakom scheme because its 
members were annoyed about their lack 
of access to budget data kept by the au- 
thorities. 

Federal government departments 
have so Inr made sure of gaining further 
advantages over the legislature by mak- 
ing use ol electronic data processing, 
says Social Democrat Sigrid Skarpelis- 
Sperk. 

Dr Skarpehs-Sperk chairs the parlia- 
mentary commission on the use of new 
mlormatiiin and communication tech- 
niques. 

She leels parliamentarians all over 
the world have found that the existing 
advantage the government hus over 
puilt.tmcm m its access to mfoimaiion 
has been further increased, very much 
to the disadvantage of parliament, by 
new information and communication 
techniques. 

The Parlakom project is now heading 
into Year Two. whereas the central of- 
fices of the CDU, the SPD and the FDP 
hove used computer systems for years. 

Only the Greens, who are most dis- 
trustful of centralised computer tech- 
nology, have yet lo join the ranks of par- 
ty-political computer users. 

All that has happened as n result of 
their reservations is that they have been 
criticised by the alternative computer 
specialists who were supposed to supply 
them w ith arguments. 

The Green parliamentary party com- 
missioned a report from the Chaos Com- 
puter Club, Hamburg, on whether they 
ought to take pari in the Parlakom project. 
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aaya the FDP'a Karl-Hans Laarmann, 

(PIk no: ItcrnJ Arnolil) 

The hackers merely made fun of their 
principal, saying: "Deliberately fuelled 
fear of and respect for nil assembly «if 
mechanical ly soldered silicium chip* 
blocks irreverent use of a medium mis- 
used as a menus of control. The policy 
so far pursued by the Greens in effect 
bucks up this policy of exercising con- 
trol." 

A second report commissioned from 
the Institute of Socially Acceptable 
Technology, Darmstadt, describes the 
ISDN system as a highly sensitive and 
dangerous system at die hub of power: 

“The ISDN exchange will become the 
nerve centre of data exchange in the 
Bundestag and be highly susceptible to 
nltack as a result. 


Dangers 


"The privileged access enjoyed by 
system administrators and maintenance 
staff is particularly problematic. Virtu- 
ally all manipulation of the system, such 
as rerouting links and reading files, can 
be undertaken without trace by alter- 
ations to the software. 

"Neither the horrific vision of totali- 
tarian rule nor that of an omnipresent 
foreign intelligence service is needed to 
appreciate the dangers posed to a com- 
munications system used as part of. the 
muny and varied activities pf : pqrifrr 
ment." : .#j' p- 1 ' J ' 

As the ISDN exchange will note who 
exchanged data with whom and when 
if only to draw up telephone bills — un- 
controllable rogue programmes can be 
used to draw up outlines of MPs’ inter- 
ests and activities. 

The Barschel affair has made MPs 

. vPM?js* l i an J5-- 

Greens more kebhly aware of this pton- 
lcm and willing to lake warnings seri- 
ously. 

• Since the affair that led to the resig- 
nation of Schleswig-Holstein Premipr 
Uwc Barschel, MPs have wondered how 
much data will be stored at on ISDN ex- 
change when the Bundespost in Kiel 
was able to say when the , Premier’s car 
phone was used and who was phoned.; 

Christian Democrat Erich Muss, 
vice-chairman of Dr Skarpclis-Sperk’s 
commission, frankly refers to what he 
calls: a Barschel effect, by which he 
means growing mistrust ot electronic te- 
lecom. equipment. “Protection of MPs, h 
he says, “has gained fresh importance." 

■ Thai is, anything but grist to the mill 
for. Siemens, whd are keenly interested! 
for commercial -reasons, in-seeing their.. 

Continued on page 8 v - ' 


F or centuries appeasement was a high- 
ly respectable term, signifying pacifi- 
cation and reconciliation as the overrid- 
ing objective of statesmanship. 

■ For the past 50 years it has had nega- 
tive connotations, being seen as synony- 
mous with cowardly compliance and 
knuckling under to blustering dictators, 
with dishonourable capitulation and as- 
siduous propitiation. 

The umbrella Neville Chamberlain 
took with him to Munich, where he, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Daladier sealed the 
partition of Czechoslovakia, came to 
symbolise cowardice, and Munich itself 
to stand for the quintessence of ignomini- 
ous diplomacy. 

The shame still hurts, and comparis- 
ons with 1 938 arc still regularly drawn by 
contemporaries, rightly or wrongly. 

Berlin students sent John F. Kennedy 
an mnbrclln when he allowed the Berlin 
Wall to he liuili with folded arms. 

A number of Europeans cried “Mu- 
nich!" when President Reagan and Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachov appeared in be 
reaching agreement in Reykjavik on a 
nuclear weapons- free world they fell was 
wishful thinking. 

In the United States a right-wing Anli- 
Appeaseinent Alliance sees the INF 
Treaty scrapping medium-range missiles 
all over the world ns a second Munich. 

For the Western democracies Munich 
was “defeat without war." as Chamlvr- 
laiu’s harshest critic, Winston Churchill, 
bitterly remarked at the time. 

Was it an inevitable defeat? Adolf Hil- 
ler was determined not to be deprived of 
his war. so it is pointless to argue that the 
surrender of Prague whetted his appetite 
for expansion. Hitler was not to Iv de- 
terred. 

Were the democracies belter equipped 
fur war when lie finally waged it a year In- 


PERSPECTIVE 


Seeking solutions is neither 
appeasement nor weakness 


ter? Or did the delay merely strengthen 
the German war potential by enabling 
Hitler to clothe many of his troops in 
Czech uniforms and to equip them with 
Czech tanks? 

Historians are sure to disagree on this 
point for decades to come, but what 
statesmen must do is consider the politi- 
cal lessons to be learnt here and now. 

Their classic definition of the icsson to 
bo learnt from Munich Is, to quote Ri- 
chnrd Ullmatui: “Never make conces- 
sions to a political opponent that lie 
might be able to interpret as weakness." 

Or, to quote Gerhard L. Weinberg: 
“Youg musi act at the first opportunity to 
stop an uc t of aggression." 

These formulas seem to carry convic- 
tion, yet a review of the pust five decades 
will be sufficient to realise tlun the lesson 
of Munich has often enough been applied 
in the wrong instance. 

Analogy is very much the luck of the 
draw. As a philosopher put it. a cal that 
has mice sal on a hot stove will never 
again sit on a Move, even a cold one. 

A man who has once burnt himself oil 
a stove. Henry Kissinger once said, ex- 
tending this line of thought, has to decide 
from case lo ease whether or not lie in 
standing in front ol a stove. 

To recognise, compare and distin- 
guish: this is the most diilicull pari ol 
statesmanship. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War the necessary ahilitv lo differentiate 
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has not always been around at the right 
time. 

It was right lo stem the tide of com- 
munist expansion in Greece and Turkey 
in 1947, in Berlin in 1948/49 and 1958/ 
59, in Korea in 1950 and in Cuba in 
1 962 when Mr Khrushchev tried to base 
Spvicl nuclear missiles in the Caribbean. 

These were Instances in which memo- 
ries of Munich served a useful purpose. 
On each and every occasion n line had lo 
be drawn, thus far ami no further, be- 
cause the Kremlin's lines of expansion 
aimed at the very heart of American 
power and, with it, of Western security. 

Yet in other instances the analogy was 
misleading. They inciiuicd (he fiasco of 
the attempted invasion t>r Cuba oil the 
Bay of Pigs under President Kennedy, 
and l ado- China, where President John- 
son aimed to prevent "another Munich" 
in Vietnam. 

The same goes (or Central America, 
where President Rcugnn mistook irk- 
some pinpricks on the US perimeter lor a 
central challenge, or the Third World, in- 
cluding the Persian Gulf, where regional 
upsets and outbreaks of local national 
ambition were automatically suspected 
ol having been manipulated by tile long 
hand ol Moscow. 

Halts J. Morgen than, the past music i 
ol international relations, made an curly 
contribution toward the debate mi Mu- 
nich that is well worth bearing in mind. 

"Appeasement." lie wrote, “is a o>r- 
rupi pub*", "l tmnprmiuv: fi- l .mb lie*, 
in regarding a policy of imperialism us u 
policy of maintaining the status quo. 

"While it would be disastrous to coun- 
ter imperialist attacks with measures ap- 
propriate to a status quo policy, it would 
be only marginally less risky to react to u 
policy aimed at mere readjustments with- 
in the framework of the existing slate of 
affairs as though it were imperialist." 

Munich was undeniably an act of abor- 
tive diplomacy, but one must not behave 
as though diplomacy were on its account 
ruled out forever as of no use, and there 
have been times in the post-war years 
when the West allowed itself to be go- 
verned by this misguided rejection of ne- 
gotiations of any kind. 

The most rtcent occasion was during 
Ronald Reagan’s first term as President, 
when Richard Pipes and Richard Perle 
dismissed contacts of any kind with the 
Kremlin as useless, not lo say harmful. 

Many arguments that have been 'adv- 
anced over the past 20 years against the 
policy of detente can frankly only be seen 
ns a misguided use of the lessons of Mti- 

infrlh *•) ..flui"-*.,,!,.. • • *'.r .iW.'jf-.-.,'., 

Nevilfr Chamberlain’s attitude In Sep- 
tember 1938 was based on a best-case 
analysis of Hitler's intention* The British 
Prime Minister believed ihc Fflhret^s un- 
truthful protestations that he had no 'fur- 
thcr territorial demands. 

To this day we must indeed be careful 
not to be so credulous in dealings with 
the Kremlin,' but that is not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, lo say that the 
worst-case analysis by which conserva- 
tives are guided In the 1 West is warranted 
;by the facts. • = ■' ■- -J ■’ 

It is nouo say that 0 total refusal to be- 
lieve the. Kremlin leaders on any point 
whatsoever would be a sounder bads for 
iOstpolilik-. :■ - : ■, ■ \ 

British writer Philip Toynbee, 1 soil of 
■ the. renowned ihistoriafr Arnold Toynbee; 
advised the West in 1958 lo capitulate to 


(he Soviet Union without a fight in order 
to forestall nuclear mass murder. 

His argument, penned under the shock 
of the Sputnik, the first Soviet spacecraft, 
was as senseless as the arguments put for- 
ward today by those who call for unila- 
teral disarmament. 

Scepticism remains advisable. Hon- 
ourable though Mr Gorbachov’s inten- 
tions may he, we cannot be sure whether 
he will succeed and wc must take out in- 
surance against his possible failure, 

Should he fail it would have been irre- 
sponsible on our pnrt to dispense prema- 
turely or unilaterally with our insurance 
cover. 

Yet Mcirgcmhau's warning slit! curries 
weight and wc must not treat a status-quo 
power in the same way as a state hell- 
bent on expansion. 

I filler wanted war; Gorbachov doesn't 
— and can hardly do so in the shadow of 
nuclear weapons. Thut is an entirely dif- 
ferent basis on which to do business. 

Constant contiiuimion of the arms 
nice is not the answer either. It is high 
lime tnnn crawled hack from the brink of 
disaster, ns Arthur Sc Ilk 1 singer mice said. 
He cannot do so without negotiations, 
without compromises or without solu- 
tions on a basis of cooperation. 

The quest for solutions of this kind is 
not appeasement or cowardly propitia- 
tion. 

So let us have no qualms. 50 years al- 
ter Munich, about helping the concept ol 
appease me tit lo regain the splendour • ’! 
common sense 11 c 11 toyed until I Inlet s 
dictate gave it the liallm.uk ol humilia- 
tion ami weakness. 

(misers alive political philosnphcis 
have always known that ucgmi.it 1011 and 
compromise cnnnoi be dispensed with 
entirely. “I -very government, evert virtue 
and every sensible course o» action is 
ba cd on Kn gamine .m«t . 

Edmund Burke said 200 years ago. 

Forty years ago Walter Lippmann 
wrote: “The history of diplomacy is the 
history of relations between rivals. Yet 
settlements have been reached. Some did 
not Inst long, others did. 

“A diplomat who leels no agreements 
can be reached between rival powers is 
forgetting the very essence of diploma- 
cy." 

The besl witness is Winston Churchill, 
who warned against Munich yet in 1953. 
after Stalin's death, was strongly in fa- 
vour of negotiations and detente with the 
East. 

In Ihe first volume of his monumental 
history of the Second World War, pu- 
blished in 1948, he wrote: - 

"People who are predisposed by tem- 
perament and character to seek dear and 
distinct solutions to difficult and obscure 
problems, who are prepared lo fight 
whenever an. external power challenges 
them, hayc not always been right. 

• “On the other hand, those whose incli- 
nation it is staunchly and patiently to 
:^ieek: peqo^ulMcqmprpinjsas are not al- 

Ways wrong.^; ■' ’’ 

“Quite tlie opposite, in most cases they 
tire probably Bi^tt, not Just morally but 
also in terms of practical considerations " 

The classic ilesson of Munich will be 
amply recalled on the- 50th anniversary 
of the fateful meeting, and it is,< in cs- 
sense^not to yield under pressure.: 

Yei- a further realisation' mustnot go 
unheeded: Il ls: that negotiations must not 
bt stubbornly resisted where no pressure 
need ; bd foarcijl or such pressure as may 
be encountered, can be offset by. one’x 
oiwi potential; : i'J- • . 'y ■■■/•': -•< 

' 1 • The overriding objective of statesman- 
'ship tmisi. always,: especially in the nuc- 
lear age, btj- arrive* al a tellable modus 
1 viveijdi, a ulaj bflifethitsfalls survival. 

1 1 .faiF-'. .N I; . Thtio SbHimcr • 

jZeJl, Hamburg, 2 J September- 1U8M) 
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Russians show enthusiasm 
for busier German link 


M oscow hus never given such dear 
indications t lici i wants closer 
economic links with this country. 

German politicians and businessmen 
have long been Imping lor belter trading 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

I her is only one thing lacking: orders. 
There have been no major project con- 
tracts since 1985. 

Trade lias been declining and it has 
taken much effort to inaiiiluin even this 
reduced level. Hopes are high that 
dinned lor Kohl’s coming visit to Mos- 
cow will etui the wait For orders. 

Hut politicians arc more optimistic 
than the lutsi ness men and technicians 
who have to sell in the Soviet Union. 

In view of political conditions, pro- 
spects in this huge market on our door- 
step must get better. For some weeks, 
Moscow has been putting a new empha- 
sis on foreign trade. 

Party leader Mikhail Gorbachov in- 
tends to open up the market. En foreign 
trade there is a sense of selling out on a 
completely new road us a result of the 
economic reforms. 

It is hoped German industry will help 
to modernise Ihe consumer goods in- 
dustries in Russia. Major projects can 
be expected again. 

Until now imaginative ideas for pro- 
jects have not got past the drawing- 
board stage; now progress .seems to 
have been made. Negotiations are under 
way for German participation in the de- 
velopment and processing of projects 
involving raw materials and energy. 

Whether wide-ranging cooperation will 
be possible depends on the outcome of the 
economic reforms, which have started in 
chaos. Gorbachov needs help from the 
outside to be able to press ahead. 

None of his predecessors have staled 
so frankly that the Soviet Union is de- 
pendent on western technology. But not 
only that: Russia is dependent on the 
West for management expertise and for 
udvicc from abroad for the training and 
advanced training of qualified personnel. 

Chancellor Kohl says that the success 
of Gorbachov’s reforms is in the best in- 
terests of Germany. 

As far as that concerns capturing or- 
ders Federal Republic suppliers are well 
placed. Of all the Western nations, they 
are the most trusted and the closest to 
Soviet officials. This is confirmed time 
and time again in discussions. 

This is why Moscow has invited Ger- 
man entrepreneurs to participate ex- 
tensively in the restructuring of entire 

Continued from page 1 
cannot be solved by money .done. In 
fuel, new loans could even worsen the 
plight uf the developing countries. 

if loans are not put to profitable use. 
the debt burden becomes even inure 
unbearable. 

IT loans lend in the desired economic 
growth in the Third World there is 
dearly a greater risk in the environ- 
ment. . 

The task of the future is to improve 
the debt situation, economic growth, 
the .slate of the environment and living 
eoitdiliuns at one and the same time. 

New patterns were outlined in Ber- 
lin and positions started to change. Hut 

success is still some way off. 

Wolfing Koch 

iHnnnirtericheAllHCinciiHvM September IMSKj 
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sectors of Lite consumer goods and 
foodstuffs industries. 

The Soviet leadership is changing 
course in its desire for closer economic 
and technical links. This is particularly 
true about the decision to ask for for- 
eign capital. It seems that Moscow has 
given up resistance to demands of inves- 
tors for u majority holding in a joint 
venture company. 

What is more important for German 
partners than u high financial participa- 
tion is guaranteeing material supplies 
from sub-contractors, proper working 
and living conditions for personnel sent 
to Russia nml that at least some of the 
hoped-for profits at the end of the year 
can he exchanged for foreign currency. 

Prospects could improve in tradition- 
al export sectors. With die announce- 
ment of economic reforms soviet re pit li- 
lies, industrial regions and major facto- 
ries have been allowed to set up their 
own foreign trade organisations. 

Delegations arc fanning out to famili- 
arise themselves with foreign markets. 

New export possibilities could 
emerge from the discussions politicians 
and businessmen from the federal slates 
have had in the Soviet Union. 

Enquiries in Russia show that there 

P remiers of the German Lander re- 
gard not having been to China as a 
sort of black mark: now Henning 
Voschcrau, Muyor of Hamburg, (and 
therefore equivalent to the Premier or 
Prime Minister of other Lander) is going 
there. 

Although there is little room for for- 
eign-policy manoeuvring by Hamburg, 
Voschcrau does hope that he might be 
able to open doors for trade. 

This has been the aim of the many 
others in whose footsteps he is follow- 
ing. 

Few developing countries are visited 
with such pleasure by politicians as the 
Chinese People’s Republic (population: 
LI billion). 

It seems that the army of contact at 
various levels (heads of government, 
foreign ministry, finance ministry, econ- 
omics ministry) is not enough. 

So, a line, of senior regional puliti- 
cfruis. have been Ut China: The r hard 
Dicpgcn (West Merlin). Oskar I al'on- 
tidne (The Saar). Fnnu Josef Strauss 
(Bavaria),, (he late llwu Burschel 
(Schleswig-lUdsicin), Johannes Knu 
(North Kluuc-WcHlpluilm) and I.othar 
Spilth (Hiidcu-Wiiriicmlicrg). Ail have 
been aconi panted by .senior business- 
men. 

An attempt to explain this lies in the 
Chinese saying: “Many threads make a 
rope." 

After the death of Chinese leader 
Mao Zedong and the tempestuous liber- 
alisation of the economy. Chinn's for- 
eign trade decision- making became 
even more , lonuous Tor German busi- 
nessmen. It developed into u jungle of 
red-tape and political unpredictability. 

• The constant trips to China by senior 
politicians and busihessmen mirror this 
process.' 


has been no confusion caused by the 
federal states promoting l heir own for- 
eign trade. Delegations from the states 
Imvc in fact prepared the ground well 
for further exchanges of ideas. 

The main rensons why these activit- 
ies have not led to signed contracts to 
be reflected in foreign trade statistics 
are that economic reforms and major 
projects cannot be pul in hand over- 
night. 

Furthermore the .Soviet Union’s con- 
tinued poor export performance for 
mu mi fact u red goods and depressed cn- 
ergy prices have led to a shortage of 
foreign exchange. 

Changes made to the foreign trade 
organisation have for ihe moment 
cuuscd wide-spread uncertainty and 
confusion about who is responsible for 
what rather than more efficiency, 
which should result from a decent rn- 
lised Russian import-export organisa- 
tion, brought into closer contract with 
practical realities. 

Hardly any major contracts are be- 
ing signed because at present scarcely 
anyone knows properly what are his re- 
sponsibilities and what lie is empow- 
ered to decide upon. 

There luive also been hold-ups while 
German exporters gel to know their 
new opposite numbers. After so many 
fundamental changes it will lake time 
before getting into the swing of things. 

There are many difficulties and they 
will not vanish because Chancellor 
Kohl has been invited to Moscow. 

Lint the members of the Chancellor's 
entourage accompanying him to Mos- 
cow can make use of their stay there to 
suggest improvements to routine mnt- 
lers in foreign trade, and sound out 
their Russian colleagues about new op- 
portunities for cooperation. 

Only projects that arc in the pipeline 


Ixports to Ihe East Bloc 

) From West Germany (1986) 
in billions of marks 
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Plodding along 
the essential 
road to Peking 

Hardly a contract is ever signed, joint 
venture set up, licence agreed or a 
cooperation arrangement concluded 
without political backup. 

After the euphoria of the change of 
course in 1980- 1 981 there was a phase 
of sobriety, when the Chinese cancelled 
many contracts. They had to tread more 
cautiously because of their lack of for- 
eign exchange. 

Since then foreign trade has in- 
creased. It even became hectic for n 
time, but Inst year it levelled off and a 
period of cautious consolidation set in. 

Because of its foreign trade dfficlL, 
Fekinu lias throttled back Imports by 20 
per cent, while the Federal Republic has 
increased imports from China by some- 
thing like 25 per cent. 

Chinn experts reckon that in 1989 
and 1 9911 there will be moderate growth 
rates in China’s trade. . , 

The ruseimilinn with China stems 
from the si/e of (he market, its ruw ma- 
terials, cheap labour and the chances 
China idlers as a taking-off point for the 
Asian- Pacific region. 

These factors, combined with Ger- 
man quality technology, have led to 
more than 400 cooperation contracts 
and 10(1 licence agreements. 

Bui about a fifth or nil new business 
comes to grief. There is varying success 
with ventures that gel started. 

; 1 Icinrich Weiss, chairman of the Chi- 
na Working Group in the Far East 


will he speeded up by Chancellor 
Kohl’s visit. 

It is a Soviet leadership rimnl that af- 
ter such visits n statement of intent, at 
Icnsl. is signed. 

Because of this many projects will be 
brought to the contract-signing point 
ns n result of the Chancellor’s visit, 
contracts that would otherwise have 
been delayed or would have rullcn 
through, 

Business people involved in trade 
with the Soviet Union will need to ex- 
ercise patience and calm after the 
Chancellor’s visit. 

The fears disappointed people, well- 
acquaintcd with the Russian market 
from their day to day work, hold, fears 
that there is not much going on there at 
the moment, could become a reality. 

Klaus Uroichluutseti 

(trunk Curler Allgcmcmi: Zcilune 
[iir Deutschland, 27 September tWX) 


Committee of the German Economy 
(Cologne), said that business with China 
was very arduous. 

A member of this oganisation, 
Schloemann-Siemag, has been suppling 
complete rolling mills to China. 

Weiss’s assessment is a little exaggerat- 
ed. There is a lack of qualified personnel, 
awareness of quality and sub-contractors. 

There is also a lack of foreign exchange 
and the decision-making processes cannot 
be understood properly. Inefficiency, ne- 
potism and corruption are rife. 

Companies not only have to contend 
with sudden power cuts, a rebejffooS'J^H 
hour force, closed-do^j^frflfnC and 
supply routes, but also with increasing 
competition from, the European Com- 
munity, the USA and Japan. 

Moscow is also pulling out feelers. 
The Soviet Union has promised China 
its , largest credit so l 0 * 501 !! 
DM 150m) for. the construction of a rail 

Russians who are 
tempting the Chinese: the West is doing 
the same thing, with state subsidies, 
frowned upon in Bonn. 

The most successful traveller to Chi- 
na has been Franz Josef Strauss. He hns 
hecn there five limes. Effevescent 
I.othar Spath claims that he hns done 
well for Badcn-Wuritcmbcrg’s industry- 
There hre 100 German firms operating 
in China with nny number of contacts. | 

Everyone knows tlint 110-009 is going 
to make n quick mark in China. Busi-j 
nessmen are thinking in the long-term-! ' 

Journeys to Chinn will not crime to an, . 
end, particularly in view of the saying ; 
that Spiith quotes! !‘At the firs! meeting • 
n stranger, by- the; second an acquainty'. 
once, by the third friend." ■* ,| 

. > Peter Gillie*' $ i 

• (Dio .Well, Bonn, ! 9 September 191$* j. 
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Robert Bosch begun manufacturing n 
petrol injection system in 1937 — for air- 
. _ % __ craft engines. Busch’s strength lies in low- 

Expanding Bosch moves from spark plugs precision and quality, systems which were 

^ for the most part the result of the com- 

into anti-skid brakes and communications in industrial equipment. To this can be 


Robert Bosch, the second-biggest elec- 
trical group in Germany (after Siemens) 
was founded 102 years ago, is still 90 
per cent owned by the Bosch Founda- 
tion. The firm makes Items like spark 
plugs and car batteries and and anti- 
blocking braking systems (designed to 
prevent skidding). It Is moving into 
communications through developing its 
own division and by buying into other 
companies. Last year, Bosch reported 
profits up from 454 million marks in 
1986 to 825 million murks — an enor- 
mous 83 per cent in a year when Sie- 
mens profits dropped 13 per cent. Hans 
Otto Eglau reports on the Bosch style 
for the national weekly, Die Zell. 

W hen Bosch profits last year were 
announced at 825 million marks, 
an 83 per cent increase over 1986, com- 
pany chairman Marcus Bicrich observed 
wryly: “I should quit now.” 

What he meant was that he was hardly 
likely to be preside over such a profitable 
year again for a while. 

There was one special factor in this 
hoom year For Germany’s leading car- 
parts manufacturer: it got rid of its share- 
holding in the Chicago-based conglomer- 
ate of Borg Warner, which it had ac- 
quired in 1976, for a good price. 

Pulling out from Warner was inevit- 
able soon or later. The failure of an at- 
tempt to reach a cooperation agreement 
hrought matter'; to a head 
■'ttomhe'Warncr retreat apart,’ Bosfrfr 
headquarters are set on expansion. In 
1982 Bosch invested almost DM750m 
worldwide; last year more than DM2hn; 
and the tendency is up. 

At the beginning of the 1980s Bosch 
was the 20th biggest company in German 
in turnover terms. Now it is 10th. 

In the past few years the car industry 
sales have been very healthy. At the 
same time there have been spectacular 
advances in Bosch products, spark 
plugs, fuel injection and anti-blocking 
braking systems (which are designed to 
prevent skidding). . 

The company's declared aim was to li- 
mit its business with the car industry to 
50 per cent (at present it is 54 per cent) 
~ to spread risks. 

Bosch has bought into the communic- 
ations sector, expanding its activities in 
household equipment, electrical appli- 
ances, heating and water-healing equip- 
ment (together accounting for 17.5 per 
cent of business), and industrial equip- 
ment and packing machinery (together 

of the company’s sales were in the com- 
munications sector. 

This whs achieved by taking over 
Frankfurt-based Tclcnormo, specialists 
in telephone exchange equipment, and 
acquiring a majority holding In ANT 
communications technology (radio Tink 
■ s y terns, mobile radio sy terns and Commu- 
nications satellites), both formerly in the 
AEG sphere of influence. »• 

Bicrich, successor to Hans Merkles, 
has been in his job for four years, arid he 
will have his hands full in.theJuturefwith 
these two most important divisions in his 
company. , i •. 

Demand for petrol and dlcsel injeptipn 
systems is increasing all the time. Since 
1967 Bosch has equipped more thpn 20 
million oars.. with computer-controlled 


fuel injection systems. This year alone 3.2 
million units will be produced. 

Last year only 54 per cent of all petrol- 
fuelled cars in the Federal Republic were 
fitted with computer-controlled injection 
systems which reduce consumption and 
pollutant exhaust gas: in 1990 the figure 
will be 85 percent. 

Over the same period the figure in Eu- 
rope will increase from 31 to 47 per cent. 
Bosch is eqtinlly optimistic in its esti- 
mates of developments in the USA ami 
Japan. The company has 75 per cent of 
the world market for injection systems, 
including production by foreign licence 
holders. 

Over the next few years Bosch will be 
able to display its strengths in the fast- 
growing nnli-blncking systems (ABS) 
market. Bosch is a market leader in litis 
sector as well. 

Three million anti-blocking system un- 
its hnvc been sold since Bosch began to 
manufacture them ten years ago, the first 
in the world. A boom in this business is 
expected. 

At present only about 20 per cent of 
vehicles rolling off Federal Republic pro- 
duction lines arc fitted with electronic 
anti-blocking systems. In Europe only 
ten per cent of new cars are fitted with 
this safety device, and a mere 2.5 per 
cent in America. 

Bosch opened an ABS production fnc- 
lory at Immcnsiadt on Lake Constance in 
1986. employing 1.250. but its produc- 
tion is inadequate in meet demand. __ 

■ To iricrense protfiicnbiTBosch has re- 
cently put into operation another factory 
to produce ABS units at Ansbach, built 
in only 13 months. 

It is expected that this new market will 
really take off in the USA, where an anti- 
blocking system is no longer an optional 


accessory but is now offered as a stand- 
ard fitting. 

Until now Bosch has served the Amer- 
ican market with production from Ger- 
many, but from next year onwards BoSch 
factories in Charleston and Anderson in 
South Carolina will serve the American 
market direct. It is planned to produce 
450,000 units annually. 

The build-up oF Japanese production 
capacities in the US has created a com- 
pletely new situation for Bosch in America. 

Japanese sub-const racUirs producing 


Furthermore in 1984, to develop the 
Jnpnncse market for unti-blocking sys- 
tems, Bosch set up Nippon ABS Limited 
along with the leading Japanese brakes 
manufacturer, Nippon Air Brake, a com- 
pany associated with Kobe Steel. 

Next month Bosch will increase its 
holding in Nippon ABS Limited, that 
supplies ABS systems to three Jnpnncse 
car manufacturers for 12 mudels, from 
35 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Unlike the German car industry Bosch 
has been able to keep Japanese competi- 
tion at n distance through its superior 
technology and its licensing policy, 
linked to protecting markets. 

But Marcus Bicrich knows only too 
well that his company can only maintain 
this lend by keeping permanently ahead 
with technology. 

Bosch marketing strategics as regards 
South Korean newcomers in the cur in- 
dustry have been governed by the com- 
pany's recognition of the dangers from 
the Far East. 

To be nmong sub-contractors lust year 
alone the South Koreans, the most ag- 
gressive of manufacturers in the Far East, 
increased car production by 1 63 per cent 
to almost u million units. 

After Hyundai's successful debut in 
America — ihe South Koreans are al- 
ready selling over 100.0UU cars in the US 
annually — Bicrich is convinced that 
sooner or later the South Koreans will 
turn their eyes on the European market. 

I.asi y ear Bosch joined tore vs vdild ly • 
undai arid the Japanese Mitsubishi group 
to produce jointly in Korea components 
for petrol injection systems, but this is 
not the last move Bosch management in- 
tends to make to maintain its domination 
of world markets. 

Several years ago Bosch concluded a 
joint venture agreement in South Korea 
for diesel injection systems. 

Bosch was founded 1 02 years ago by 
Robert Bosch in a small Stuttgart factory. 
Since its inception the company, has had 
to face up to competition and Bosch’s 
current global concept is an answer to the 
increasing competition the company has 
to face today. 

Bosch feels itself challenged by firms 
with their own anti-blocking systems 
such as Alfred Tevris at Bcrgncustadt 
near Cologne, and the Mahnesmann 
group, which is aggressively making in- 
roads into the car accessories sector 
through its subsidiary Fichlel '& $achs of 
Sehwainfurt, manufacturers of clutches, 
shock absorbers and suspension struts. 

According to industry forecasts, elec- 


in industrial equipment. Tu this can be 
added a forward-looking, worldwide pro- 
duction network. 

The company manufactures not only in 
Brazil, where 1 2,000 are employed, but in 
India where labour is cheap, and where at 
present the company employs 8.700 in 
two factories producing car parts. 

A third factory, being built not fur from 
the first in Bangalore, is .scheduled to go 
into production next year. 

In Spain, where Bosch operates its lar- 
gest production plant in Europe outside 
die Federal Republic, Bosch employs 
5,000 producing pans for the automobile 
industry, or which 52 per cent of produc- 
tion is exported. 

Bosch has said that the company in- 
tends 10 increase production abroad. 

In communications technology Bosch, 
as a newcomer nationally, must meet the 
high standards set by major groups, op- 
erating internal ion ally and which have a 
dominant position in Ihe sector, mid not 
from (he position of a company dial is a 
market leader and in some regions has a 
monopoly position. 

For this reason what now matters to 
Bosch managers is to standardise its com- 
munications group, composed or compan- 
ies mainly acquired hy purchase, into u 
homogeneous division and to trim it to 
meet European needs. 

The first step was made at ihe beginning 
of this yeuT with the acquisition of JS-'I ek- 
comnmiiiciitions from die Jcrinont- 
Schneider Group, a French company, like 
Telcnortnn. that has been successful with 
private telephone equipment 

Furthermore much effort was cuffed for 
to build up an effective distribution orga- 
nisation overseas for Telcnormu, tradi- 
tionally only geared to meet domestic de- 
mand, and ANT, which suffered from lur- 
ing linked to Ihe AEG worldwide sales 
network. Bosch managers have shown 
caution and a feel for the feasible with 
(heir new division. 

The company has given up attempts to 
acquire a famous EDP company, seriously 
regarded a few years ago as complemen- 
tary to the communications division. 

Telenorma will continue to lean on the 
technology of its tried and tested partner 
Siemens in exchange technology. 

With the establishment of a new divi- 
sion, "Mobile Communications,” Bosch 
managers have combined parts of . their 
new field of activities with their automo- 
bile technolgy, in which, they have a lead- 
ing position. 

Internal organisation links, should en- 
suit for Bosch a lead in the future in 
orientation and navigation sys tents for car 
drivers, 


irigliysffeim under licence are following 
behind Japnnesa investors and setting up 
in America. • 

Without any hope of penetrating the 
tightly-closed Japanese market: with its 
own production, Bosch managers had 
early on looked around for companies to 
manufacture their injection technology 
under licence. '.m ' i 

Sirica 1953 Bosch has worked ton 
gether 1 with Nlppondensti, a company, 
closely linked to Toyota. Bosch has a six 
per cent interest in Nippondeqso paid' 
for by leaving licence fees in Japan: • 

. Bosch has cooperated evenilbnger with 
Diesel Kiki fop the manufacture of diesel, 
injection - systems. « Bosch hits a jpunority 
holding, of 14! per cent in. tbls<:compAnyn 
'which is in thcSphereof influence d£,vehH 
. cle manufacturers Isuzu and Nlssarn . » 


percent 


IMyliP 


din office and d at a teehbology anaffire^- fnobib sj^tetrt that should be Intro*, 
tifnes/asterthan telecd rpjri un icat pd. - !' . jf' „ ■■ 

; : Siemens, Bosch pail heft hi household . W!® Bo&jh vrifi Cfltne 
equipment, has set Its slghtsor\Wel thjcc‘ P Cl , ^ ^ 

lion technology,! dominated i by Bosch', ' 


lion technology,* dominated .by Bosch', 
through its alliance American .sub- 
contractors Bchdlx*E®tropl|. ] : "} . 

! Semens could sooner of later! become 
a seriops icompetitoi:. with' sophisticated ^ 
electronics, Jprqw AEG, filled ’ 1 
put pV, 'OfflmJei^Benz ventures, 


AEG,. competitor, paimlpr-BcruL 
, ffl. fanned / 


wtfiwi-oased . aviaUoa ari(l - 
Bfl? DaimlCJ-^Benz Svill 


11 Ki mill suumauvuicu , :.jt V' T '.iV T , ' ■ ' — . ... 

electronics, fpr 'ears* AEG, filled 6°^ 

out ventures, . ■ 1^- a W ^oldr. 

ledindlo&secM : l| ' opqjjj# uo^Ol^Dfilrtiler-Beite Mrella, 

lUi. Ust-jWylhgJiSSi : BQlsKl'had . tp; : sub ^SP' fM, In. 
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Perestroika with a pils : Hamburg 
man to open bar in Leningrad 




. • >•■ .. . 
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P crest ruiku and glasnnst go down 
well with si beer, says llumhurg 
publican Hrmlcr Drees, *12. By tlie end 
c»r the year liis latest pub — u hsir on 
Nevsky I'nispekl in the heart of Lenin- 
grad — is due to open. 

The first of its kind in the Soviet Un- 
ion. it will serve tier man beer and nauti- 
cal snacks from his home town, the port 
city of Hmnluirg. 

They will include such wholesome 
and tasty hire as l.nbskuu.s, u sailors’ 
stew known in Liverpool as “scoiisc." 
and Mtujes, or white herring. 

Ilis bar will be the first bona fide 
Ciermnn-Soviet joint venture in the ca- 
tering trade. The idea was born on the 
wings of a selumpps, during a visit to 
llunihurg by a high-ranking delegation 
front Leningrad some years ago. 

The person detailed to show them 
round Hamburg look them more than 
once to Drees' city-centre beer bar. the 
Uhlcnspicker. 

A Soviet official ill an expansive 
mood, cheered no doubt by beer, 
.schnapps and — one hopes — Hamburg 
hospitality, said a bar like that was just 
what they could do with in Leningrad. 
An idea was born. But it was yeurs 


before anything definite came or it. For 
a decade old tics were consolidated anil 
new links forged to pave the way 
through the red tape in the land id Mr 
Gorbachov. 

"I have been in Leningrad over Hill 
times," Drees says. "I know the city like 
the hack of my hand and 1 simply love 
it.” 

In January 1 9X7 legislation was 
passed in the Soviet Union linnlly mak- 
ing joint ventures possible. 

"The Russians" or so 1 trees says, 
“usked me mi n recent visit to fhimluirg 
whether I was still interested. The eon- 
trad was drawn up and signed in my bar 
that very evening” 

And although, in keeping with the So- 
viet Legislation, 5 1 per cent of the capi- 
tal must he Soviet-owned, Drees says he 
and his Leningrad partner, Oleg Tarla- 
kowski, are on fuir terms as ciginl part- 
ners. 

liven before his first bar has opened 
Broiler Drees has the option to take up 
further promises in Leningrad and the 
general concession to open beer bars all 
over the Soviet Union. 

In other words, ideas about a chain of 
bars are more than pipe-dreams. If Ins 
plans work, his German beer will soon 
be sold at bars in Moscow, oil the Black 
Sea nnd in other cities on the Baltic 
coast. 

In other words, Hamburg-siyle beer 
bars are planned in all Soviet cities with 






international visi- 
tors who are in a 
position to pay * 
good money (for- 
eign exchange) for 
a good beer (say a 
German Pilsencr). 

Right now he is su- 
pervising the fin- 
ishing touches in 
his tir.si bar, a for- 
mer fish restaurant 
in the centre of 
Leningrad that is 
to be called the 
Chaika, or Seagull. Off to Hodck 

The interior is mo- 
delled on a hall 

from Peter the Great's palace and fur- 
nished in north German bur decor 
shipped lock, stock and barrel from 
Hamburg. 

"It has to look typically north Ger- 
man." Drees says. Bui Soviet workmen 
are imtumiliur with the imported fix- 
lures and fittings. 

Drees, a cheerful market ing expert 
who says lie look to catering more by 
coincidence than hy design, says Soviet 
electricians and plumbers aren't used 
in Western wiring and ventilation sys- 
tems. w hich has caused delays. 

Problems can arise from the seem- 
ingly most insignificant details. Heal- 
ing pipes are always bracketed to the 
plaster in the Soviet Union; it seemed 
impossible to duel pipes and wiring. 
German fillers had to he specially 
flown in to do the work. 

Converting the premises was origin- 
ally to have cost DM1.5in. It has al- 
ready cost DM300.000 more and fresh 
delays arc occurring daily. 

Yet Drees remains optimistic. “We'll 
be open before the year is out,’’ he 
says, “maybe in November. Anyone 
who wants to sec the New Year in ai 
the Chaika can do so; I'm already tak- 
ing bookings." 

The bar will scot about 170, serve a 
0.4 -lit re glass of German beer for 
about four marks and wine from the 
Caucasus (rather than, say. the Mo- 
selle). 

Customers with no foreign exchange 
will be unlucky to begin with. At least 
initially, only Western money will be 
accepted. Which doesn't mean, he has- 
tens to add, that Soviet citizens will be 
unwelcome. 


Continued from page 4 . L 

llicom system put to the test. In dis- 
cussions with Siemens representatives 
the stuff council of the Bundestag has 
heen told that the company attaches 
particular importance to the introduc- 
tion bf ISDN technology In the Bun- 
destag. • < 

"We were frankly told,” sftys staff 
council chairman Volkcr Schumann, 
“thui the Bundestag project was 
needed to moke Siemens more compet- 
itive, cspcciully in the American mar- 
ket.'' 

'What upsets the staff council is the 
'urgency with which the project is being 
pushed through parliament and the 
Bundestag administration — heedless 
of computer ombudsmen's misgivings 
and, initially, in disregard of staff par- 
ticipation procedures. . 1 

- .Agreement was not reached, by the 


#■ 


Off to HobckmA npocneKT . . . publican Drees. 

(I'hnlo: dp.il 


“They must simply have foreign ex- 
change with which to pay for their 
beer," Drees cheerily says, adding that 
a fair number of people in Leningrad 
do have Western money. 

He bus already been authorised to 
serve customers who pay in roubles, 
but hard currency is badly needed to 
recoup the initial investment. So the 
roubles will have to wait. 

From 10 a. in. to 3 a.m. customers 
will be served by a staff of 29. includ- 
ing two interpreters. These are excep- 
tional hours in Leningrad, where ev- 
erything usually closes down at 1 1 p.in. 

The entire staff have been hired 
from a local catering organisation and 
can be replaced whenever required. “U 
anyone doesn't pul in a hard day's 
work," Drees says, “we will simply 
send him back." So much for labour 
relations in the city of Peter the Great. 

Hard work is already being put in to 
train for the great day. Drees is bring- 
ing four Soviet barmen back with him 
to Hamburg in October to see for 
themselves how a bar is run in Ger- 
many. 

He plans to stay in Leningrad. He al- 
ready has a two-year visa and is busy 
planning ahead. Next summer he hopes 
to sail his converted fire brigade boat 
from Hamburg to Leningrad and put in 
some sailing on the Baltic. 1 

He also plans to learnJRussi&n Tit ___ 
Leningrad University, ^jf^rttbout ah 
the Russian he know4 is Nfl zdorovc. 

— Or Prosit! 

Helge Sobik 

(Rhcinischcr Mcikur/Christ unit Well; 

Bonn. HV September 1988) 

Bu n destaa.admiRlslration and the staff 
May 1987. The staff 
council is determined comqiwhnl may 
to prevent Bundestag secretaries, per- 
sonal assistants and research staff from 
being harnessed to outside interests in 
connection with the Parlakom project. 

“We aren’t going to servo as human 
guinea-pigs for industry,” Herr Schu- 
mann says. 

; Dr Skarpelis-Spcrk isn’t keen on the 
idea either.' At a forum arranged by 
Siemens she said:, i ■ = 

‘‘Those wlio have convincing solu- 
tions to offer, as opposed : to technol- : 
ogy and standard Software, will be-suc i 
cessful in other markets 1 too, and nof 
just because MPs are a good and coun-.. 
trywide advertisement for the system " 

. -i • 1 Thomas Agthfr? 

J ' (Kfilncr Stndt-Ani'clger,Coloi/»A 

.v- 16 Scplembcrl^W 
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A Daimler-Benz motoring simulator in 
Berlin, the largest and most expen- 
sive (cost: 25 million marks) in the world, 
has been used In test dangerous driving 
situations since 1984. 

Its purpose is to simulate traffic situ- 
ations, to gain a closer insight into road- 
users' behaviour and reactions and to im- 
prove road safety. 

The research staff of 19 in charge or 
the project at the Daimler-Benz works in 
Maricnfcldc, Berlin, held open house for 
n week in mid-September to present the 
findings of four years of research to inter- 
national motoring correspondents. 

. The backdrop to the story is the thou- 
sands of people — pedestrians, cyclists, 
motor-cyclists and motorists — killed 
and maimed annually in traffic accidents 
on German roads. • • 

Last year there were just over K.Olili 
road deal Its. The annual loll goes virtual- 
ly unnoticed hy public opinion. Many 
people seem to feel it is a price that must 
he paid fora mobile society. 

Accident researchers disagree. Work- 
ing for carmakers and others, they are 
engaged in a constant quest for ways of 
reducing road traffic risks. 

They seldom have in mind the rooi- 
nnd-braneh approach, that of giving pref- 
erence to public transport, which is un- 
questionably safer, ovei the private car. 

Instead they work extremely hard at 
improving automotive engineering, road 
design and driving instruction. 

Accident statistics, when closer seruti- 
nised. reveal a number of quirks thnt cry 
out to be investigated in greater detail. . 

Statisticians note, for instance, that 
about 20 per cent of serious accidents on 
country roads are head-on collisions. 

An above-average number are tankers 
transporting heating oil. motor fuel or 
hazardous chemicals. 


MOTORING 


Simulator sets out to find 
causes of accidents 


Thirty per cent of accidents in which 
this vehicle category is involved are 
head-on collisions. Why? 

Answers to this and many other 
aspects of the relationship between man 
nnd machine in rond traffic have been 
sought for years at the Marienfcldc, Ber- 
lin, works of Daimler-Benz, home of the 
world's largest and most expensive mo- 
toring simulator. 

It cost DM25ni and nlthough the ben- 
efits of the video venture cannot be quan- 
tified in marks and pfennigs the invest- 
ment has more than justified the 19K4 
German industrial innovation award. 

lake road haulage of hazardous 
goods, for instance, the research alterna- 
tive being years of iralfie observation aiui 
studies of actual accidents. 

All n Berlin research project requires 
is about n fortnight to set up the simula- 
tor, lime to choose and brief a group of 
suituble drivers and, of eoursc. to evalu- 
ate the results. 

Twenty experienced drivers ofl tankers 
carrying hazardous goods were pul to 
work in a cab inside the simulator dome 
7.4C) metres ( 24ft 3in) in diameter. Their 
trials were supervised In* Daimler-Benz's 
Rolf Povel. 

They were told that the stress they re- 
gistered during a cross-country drive was 
to be measured. Alter about 15 minutes 
at the wheel the computer Hashed on to 
the screen the details of a rcnl-lile acci- 
dent. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see -at-a- glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
huipidity l| sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 



Rosie facts and figures for every Country in the world form a preface 16 the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, : 
population, trade and transport. 

the guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound. indispensable for daily us$ln 
. commerce, Industry arid the travel trade.' 

i , Four volumes are aval|ubtc: 1 

North and South America, 172 pp., DM 24,80; ■' 

, ., - • Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ! 

. : ■' Africa, 130 pp„. DM 24.80; ' 

I Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 \ 4. 


■ n!.- > . .. 

1 . . . -'.-I • V' 

v Look it up in Brockhaiis ; i- I 

i- ■ •! i * . .? . . 

J F. A. Brockhaust Post fachl 709 ; D-6200 Wiesbaden l jv-ia.- 
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An oncoming car cornering too fast 
slid over the line marking the middle of 
the road. 

Only one of the 20 test drivers was 
able to drive on unscathed. Two crashed, 
as had happened in the real-life accident, 
in which two people were killed. 

Most drivers careered off the road to 
the right. In trying to avert a collision 
they had temporarily lost control of their 
vehicle ns the contents of the tanker 
splashed to and fro. 

Interviewed after the si mu lilted crush, 
drivers indicated that one reason why 
many of them instinctively preferred to 
crash head -on was the fact that they 
knew they could easily lose control over 
their truck. 

They drove straight on because they 
knew only too well that the cargo they 
were carrying in their tanker was danger- 
ous. 

The conclusions Daimler-Benz test en- 
gineers reached from this experiment 
were incorporated in the Topas experi- 
mental tanker, a project financed hy the 
Federal government. 

Sheet metal inside the tank reduces the 
splash effect, while precautions n» pre- 
vent spillage are heightened. 

I his is only one example taken trom a 
wide range of experiments already com- 
pleted at the Berlin simulator. 

Federal Research Minister grants have 
heen used to test how last and accurately 
drivers change lanes to steer clear of nn 
obstacle. 

Other experiments have dealt with over- 
taking behaviour or how drivers handle 
four-wheel drive or four-wheel steering. 


Experiments still at the planning stage 
include trials to test, the effect of instru- 
mentation on safe driving, reactions to 
side-wind or ABS u mi-l>lock ing brake 
systems, behaviour in built-up areas with 
roads designed to slow traffic down and 
the influence or medicinal drugs. 

None of these simulator (rials is put to 
direct use in vehicle development or 
manufacture, but the findings may well 
affect preliminary decisions. 

Trials or speed indication equipment, 
for instance, have shown the convention- 
al speedometer to be quite satisfactory 
for continued use. 

Yet when prescribed speeds were to 
be maintained, optical signals flashed at 
eye level had a dear edge over the con- 
vent ion nl speedo, us did acoustic signals, 

Findings such as these may well have 
an effect oil instrument development. 

Rolf Povel feels adapting the machine 
in suit the mini (or woman) at the wheel is 
an ethical value in itself. 

Ho dislikes the term “luuiitm failure." 
so often used in connection with road ac- 
cidents; he prefers to refet to people be- 
ing “overstrained" or "overworked." 

The tusk automotive designers ami en- 
gineers then face is that of reducing this 
burden on the individual. 

Rudolf Hdrnig. Daimler -Benz dircctoi 
in charge or rcseaich and technology, can 
envisage carmakers joining forces and 
sharing ihe cost of such a “usolul device 
lo develop aspects of transport" as a si- 
mulator ora wind tunnel. 

Given the high cost, this is surds .in in- 
teresting idea. Bui in the past, competi- 
tion Inis ruled it out. Many motor manu- 
facturers from nil over the world, lie says 
have made cautious enquiries as i«< how 
much the Berlin siimilatoi costs. 

Today's price is much higher than 
what ii cost Daimler- Benz four years .ign 
At the moment nothing computable 
could be built for less than DMtiflm. 

Rainer K / tiring 
fStimgjriirr Zv ii line. 1 5 Sept cm tier 


On the roads, it’s a dangerous 
country for children 


L ast year a child was killed ot maimed 
on Germnn roads every 1 3 minutes, 
say Federal Statistics Bureau figures. 

For the first time ever — since these 
statistics were first compiled in 1953 — ■ 
(he number of under- 15s killed in road 
. traffic was fewer than 400. 

The Wiesbaden statisticians do not 
see these 387 deaths as a ground for eu- 
phoria, The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is still the most dangerous country 
in Europe for children on the roads, and 
Iti the first few months of this year the 
road toll percentage increased by dou- 
ble figures. 

Last year’s total number of people 

down 4.3 per cent. The figure for dhild- 
; req ftps a 7, 9-per-cent improvement on 
|986i , 

Last year, there wore exactly; 40,904 
road accident victims aged under 15. 

As a percent^ of their age group the 
. number was also down «+■ 7.2 per cem 
down — • on' 1986. But it. is still much 
■^hj^herthan the figuresjrepoged by.com- 
jpiEurppean countries.- ... 
ermany the ,14011- was 455; per 
der-l^S.-Tie nflgure for.Bfl- 
* forfbdfcljji 

" ’ difer Greece. " 

M; 

rbojjjpfia . 4 L’OpO; ^'cL 
... .. injuted,|n t lbjifllr 
up flreM. 1 Thiy^rfm^to-' g^efkmtun^jfe 
pedestrians (40 per ceiu) ot as cyclists 
(38 per cent). • 
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Outside built-up areas children were 
mainly (71 per cent) involved in acci- 
dents as passengers in motor vehicles. 

Comparison by age shows the acci- 
dent risk to increase ns children grow 
older — and spend more time on their 
own outdoors. 

Forty-one per cent of children killed 
or injured on German roads last year 
were 30- to 14 -year-olds. A further third 
were six to nine years old. ■ 

Boys are . more accident-prone than 
girls, doubtless also due to boys being out 
and about more than girls. There were 
529 boys killed or injured per 100,000 
under-lSs.ns against 376 girls, 
< ^Fh(p^auv«htngO' l of pedfestrfan victims, 
roughly 33, Is 1 about the same for both 
sexes. But bdys are hit marc often as cydi 
lists (41 per cent), as against the 23 per 
dent killed or. injured: as passengers in 
maton Vehicles. . i ■ 
*FHfrty-six per cem of girls killed or in- 
junjd’pn 'German roads are car passeng- 
er&and only one in four is a cyclist, while ■ 
Irttalhagfc'igr.pups about' 60 per cent of 
ehl Id rfen, killed orinbjuirbd are boys. * ■ .1 
Figures for did first Wur months- of ' 
198 8.- indicate that therp will be no repeat 
d/lasiyear'i hncointagjng trend. ,! 

' •In keepln'g with the accident figures for 
other : age iroupls the ‘Federal Statistics 
Bureau has! registered ^, double-digi 1 4 n- 
crensd lathe number af. children jellied dr 
milmed <m German roadsfoTarj bis year- ' 
*’• v: AP-, 

' (Frankfurter Rtiitdsdiau. 2 3 SepMpibcr 138B) 
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Showing why it’s not all about 
f-stops and apertures 


P hotographers and other chum pious of 
photography spent years hauling to 
free the art from its reputation uf being 
merely u mutter of technicnl skill. 

It was a reputation based on the uses of 
photography: scientific research, advertis- 
ing, journalism, and worst id all. souvenir 
pictures taken hy amateurs. 

It seems that the buttle has been well 
and truly won: art societies and museums 
as prestigious us the Cielly Museum in Cal- 
ifornia promote photography the art. 

Important photographers from the past 
such as Man Ruy or Herbert Buyer are 
significant f igu res in t lie history or at t. 

Photographic gallery enterprises are fi- 
nancially and artistically .successful. 

In short, since Andy Warhol, contem- 
porary painting has surrendered to the 
photographic arts. I -or a long time iu*w 
there has been no doubt that photography 
is an art. 

The Cologne exhibition Zeilprufil i- 
Morins a bus I ion dun was conquered long 
ago; even if the exhibition shows that 
photography can be art. even great nn of 
the 2(Hli century. 

Bui this exhibition, mounted in the 
rooms of the Ludwig Museum, treats the 
objects of its admiration so unkindly that it 
leaves the visitor with an unhappy reeling. 

Perhaps the ambience of this most im- 
portant exhibition of pictures before (he 
Photakiiut Fair this month is also loo com- 
plex. 

Zt'ilprofik' is a display of works awarded 
the German Society for Photography prize 
over the past 30 years. 

This year it was given to the American 
William Klein, whose exaggerated pictures 
of sorrowful grutesqiienoss cun be seen at 
the exhibition's entrance. 

This prize heralded the renewed self- 
confidence oF the brotherhood of photo- 
graphers. and it was without any doubt 
one of the important impulses for coming 
to grips with the new demands confronting 
photography. 

Precautions were taken against artistic 
hypocrisy by giving the prize not only to 
active photographers hut also to men from 
research, science and the media generally. 

Photography is a subjective, artistic 
form of expression and at the same lime 
something technical, commercial and for 
publication. 

A second, pleasant, instructive section 
of the exhibition is devoted to this group 
of research, scientific and media prize- 
winners, just a step away in the gallery of 
the Wullr.if Kichnriz Museum. 

The main focus of i merest in this exhibi- 
tion is naturally on the photographers 
themselves. Hie German -Society for 
Photography can inscribe in its record of 
prize-winners an extremely impressive lisi 
of names. 

It includes Herbert Bayer und Man Ray. 
Heinz I lajek-l lalke and C hargesheimcr. 
Henri Cartier- Bresson and Herbert Eisen- 
staedt. Felix II. Man, Hilmar Pubcl and 
Jacques- Henri I .a r I igu e. and ^ portrait 
photographers such as Knsemuiric Claus- 
en. Ciisele 1-rciiiKl. Irving Penn. August 
Sander and UsekilW Sire low were also 
given the awnrd, ax were sophisticated .sty- 
lists such a si Eliot Porter, Reinhart Wolf, 
Albert Rcnger-Paizsch. Otto Steiner* und 
the Becher num-and-wi fc team. 

Hardly one of the prize-winner names 
cuuse*. astonishment today, with the ex- 
ception. perimps, of the group of prize- 
winners under the heading -photographic 
aesthetics.** • 


In the work of photographers such as 
Emil Schtilthess, Charlotte Mnrclt or Regi- 
na Kclnng it can clearly be seen that the 
photographic ideal is subject to prevailing 
fashions just as in the other arts. 

The Cologne exhibition achieves its 
goal if it is meant to highlight the fact thnl 
the German Society for Photography, 
through its prize, has done some good 
work mid iiad a iHrncficial effect. 

But if the exhibition's aim is to display 
the works of these photographers In mi 
adequate milieu, one has to re-considcr. 

In the first place anyone who tries to do 
justice to so many different artists will sa- 
tisfy iui-oiic. 

The selection of works from each 
photographer had to be so limited that on- 
ly u cursory impression is given anti only 
rarely is a photographer's typical output 
rcvculcd. 

A broad insight into a photographer's 
work has only been achieved in (he case of 
a few extreme specialists such as Rosema- 
rie CIuiihcii or Ciisele Freund. 

The pictures are displayed on the walls 
close together, without consideration and 
miserably. The poor lighting docs not help 
and belittles the artistic character of the 
works. Whoever mude the mistake of 
thinking that photographic pictures must 
lie displayed "neutrally" or "objectively," 
did not consider sufficiently that photo- 
graphy is the most magical of all the arts. 

Then the exhibition's organisation into 
themes such as "Experiments.** “Photo- 
journalism” or "Portraiture'* returns 
photography to the point from which n 
broke away — defining it hy the purposes 
to which it is put. 

For this reason the visitor should just 
keep to the photographs themselves: Felix 
H. Man's fnmous picture in Mussolini's 
study overlooking the Palazzo Venezia, 
where the Ducc becomes a dwarf in front 
or the fascist backdrop. Or Eisenstaedt's 
Marilyn Monroe portrait, her eyelids and 
weary mouth giving 
a presentiment of the - : r' 

Big Sleep. Or Tho- 
mas Hripkcr's name- Ff 

less US marine 
whose shaven head 
and freckled face 
with its meaningless 
cry from his gaping 
nuiuih. taken in 
1964. giving some 
idea of w hat was be- 
ing concocted in 
Vietnam. Or Man 
Ray’s “Viol on d'ln- 

- gimSratogMbotHwith 
“Cilusiraneit" incun- 
abula of photogra- 
phy certainly. This 
exhibition is a flood 
of pictures from the 
past few decades. 

They are front var- 
ious angles of vision 
and by masters of 
the photographic art. 

This exhibition cun- 
nut avoid making a 
continent about die 
epoch in which these 
pictures originated. 

In the end a profile 
of n century of photo- 
graphy emerges from 
it. Kiixcn ilichtcrcr ■ 

(Die Well, Bonn, 

2(1 September IVHK| 



Zeltproflle faces. Oakar Kokoschka, captured by LIseiotte Strelow, 1955; and 
(right) Pablo Picasso, a 1067 Irving Pann photograph, (PhouiuCaiaUigiw) 

Blown-up hairy legs march 
against insipid advertising 


M: 


ren's legs everywhere, almost a 
[dozen of them, all of them three 
metres high. 

They are featured in sharp, black- 
and-white pictures created by photogra- 
pher Balthasar Burkliurd. Hirsute male 
limbs. 

Usually the square format generally 
used for run-of-the-mill, blown-up bill- 
board advertising tends to annoy. Not 
here. 

Twenty internntional photographers 
seem to have declared war on insipid 
advertising design with iheir huge 
photographs. 

I hat is the impression the visitor to 
die Khcinisclic Lande.smu.seum in Bunn 

puts. The museum is staging the touring 
exhibition Hlow-up, and Bonn is the last 
chance to. sec it. 

Wlial in the media is merely boring 
here possesses an artisiic quality. The 
witty arrangement of the huge photo- 
graphs is obviously to the public's taste. 

Critical clashes with our visual reality 
arc clearly delectable — for instance, 
when the German- Yugoslav man-and- 
wife team Uluy and Marina Abramovic 




We have received orders 
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A Barbara Krugor (USA) exhibit In Blow-up. ■ 

< ■ . (Photo: Catalogue) 


confront the silhouette of an Egyptian 
god with Micky Mouse’s head. 

Between them there arc two just as 
large monochrome plaques: the viewer 
is called upon to complete from his im- 
agination the development of these two 
symbols, loaded with fetishism, from 
different periods in history. 

In n dual sense of photographic real- 
ism G iiu l her Fdrg draws closer to 
photographically produced reality with 
coolness. 

His life-size glance through the doors 
of the architecturally sober Villa Witt- 
genstein in Vienna gives a sense of irri- 
tation with space, as docs the viewer's 
reflection from the glass mounting on 
the photograph. 

Here the expression "aesthetics of ef- 
fect" gains a quite concrete meaning. It 
was no accident that Fdrg placed next to 
the photograph a mirror of the same 
size. 

For years Cindy Sherman from Am- 
erica has produced an ever-changing 
series of photographs of her own body. 

For the Blow-up exhibition she se- 
lected ugly clothing. She says she is 
“mistress in my own picture,” displaying 
the autonomy of her artistic personality 
and her fierce battle against the world of 
beautiful appearances. 

Clegg and Guttmnnn present brilli- 
ant. sharply gleaming ossifications of 
flashy members of the educatd ^ la-^ ea f 
people in a tasteful ambieQ00*P* ront . 
the piano or at a table covered with 
tomes. 

This parody of arty : characters ts 
photographed mainly with just a back- 
drop. '. 

The Canadian Evergon composes, 
homo-erotic, pseudo-Greek baccaitaliai 
.. idclMdingRUU^SUd Pan. , . >• 

Nevertheless one is never left > n 
doubt that he is satirically exaggerating 
the wo riirout cliche of ,ih? chnmbrc sepi 
arde. : » 1 » 

There arc pictures of considerable 
quality from Rudolf Boijvie, Kntharina 
Sieve riling, Christian Bol'tnnski, Boyd 
Webb and Asirid Klein. ■ 

But there is a feeling of anger at tho 
■ bombastic, <>. voyeuristic .scenes from n 
' Nazi brothel, replete with props, pro-j 1 
duced by the Finnish photographed 
' Hatty van Zak who works in New York.i. • 
Here we can be indignant about the ;[ 
wide-screen format — and still look ;a( n .* 
what is on display. [1- 

Blow-up is an expression that direct:;': . 

• tor Michelangelo Antonioni brought ttj lv 
our attention in his film of the saiwl j 
name madein thei 1960s; although the-jf,- 
i Continued On pag«Ll4 ....^4®;' 
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Gunter Grass 
writes about 
days in India 

G tinier Grass lived in India from Au- 
gust 1986 until January last year, 
mainly in Calcutta. 

He went to Asia because of his aver- 
sion to political and social life in the 
Federal Republic. 

He also hod come to loathe the "sub- 
tle shallow thinking of the onetime left- 
wingers, now just smart feature writers.” 
They have not written favourably about 
his latest long novel, Ltuly Rat. 

Grass evaded all this Irksomeness 
while, as a “disgruntled traveller,” he 
was seeking a confrontation with a for- 
eign, confusing world. 

Because Grass is a writer, a book has 
come out of his Indian travels. It de- 
scribes his discomforts in a climate he 
was not used to, the shock of the pover- 
ty on the streets of Calcuttn, and his 
sense of helplessness faced with nil alien 
culture. 

Grass felt himself to he at the same 
time both involved with the crowds of 
people and excluded from them. 

“At everyone's mercy, everyone and 
everything so close, because skin rubs 
up against skin, sweat mixes with sweat. 
People gaped at us everywhere, and yet 
we remained alien everywhere: distance 
and proximity lost their meaning.” 

In most of the book, n kind of trave- 
logue. Grass’s respect for his spiritual 
home, Europe, is emphatically sKible. 

Zunge zeigen , by Q (Inter Grass. 
Luchterhand Llteraturverlsg, Darm- 
stadt. 240 pp with 56 Illustrations by 
the author. DM48. 

He writes about his reading of Lichten- 
berg, Schopenhauer, Canetti and Tho- 
mas Mann. 

His wife read Fontane, which brings 
Grass to the curious idea to select this 
author as his fictitious companion dur- 
ing his stay in India. 

This lepds to any number of forced, 
tortuous connections between Prussia, 
London and India. 

Grass is self-critical and writes open- 
ly about his experiences but he does not 
escape entirely from the postures of the 
German tourist in the Far East. 

Occasionally he complains about the 
lack of cleanlincss at the college toilets, 
then he carps about the service. 

“The tourist lodge, a government en 
lerprise, where we wash and 
slack service -r eat fish, rice and lentil 
soup,., q 
Bloc." 

His inclination to indulge in acsthct 
ics about the poverty he sees shows that 
Grass was not able to get outside him 
•self as n European man of letters. 

He seriously believed lie could play 
off the beauty of the Indian slums 
against the barren polish of the cnpltnl 
ist world. 

He wrote 1 that one would like "to 
place a single slum shack, faithfully; ns 
poverty has ordained hi, next to. the glass 
arrogance of'thc Deutsche Bank, BcRUty 
would be oh the sjde of the shack, and 
truth and even the future:. for the glass, 
art of these palaces devoted to money 
will fall on its knees, while the. slum 
•shack will always be there tomorrow.*' 

' r, He sees irii these! miserable, poor 
patched -together homes: a “lastpossible 





A coming together of minds: 
the day Goethe met Schiller 


Involved with the crowds but ex- 
cluded . , . GQnter Grass. 

beauty” that questions “everything that 
is recognised as being beautiful.’' 

The effects of the last stirrings of 
once carefully-preserved socialist con- 
viction are obvious in this aesthetic ro- 
manticising. 

For n long lime the poverty in Bengal, 
where the communists have been in gov- 
ernment for years, hns defied nil the 
hopes of left-wing politicians. 

Also the technical concepts of deve- 
lopment aid helpers seem to he n failure 
to Grass and are condemned. 

In Indian cities, he observed, “what 
was built up disintegrates immediately; 
plans only half implemented result in 
chaos.” 

Experiences of this sort do not in- 
duce Grass to sec social outrage in 
poverty and hunger, that must he ex- 
plainer! economically and fought against 
politically. 

Poverty seems to him to be much 
more n natural, unalterable factor 
~ln-a crowd ol unemployed- people he 
saw "humility in n situation, regarded as 
normal, like the weather. As soon as 
such a group squats under a banyan 
tree, the group looks quite natural, like 
the exposed roots of the tree.” 

Grass tries to hint at his irritation and 
helplessness in the face of India's realit- 
ies, while he makes Kali, the goddess 
particularly honoured in Bengal, the key 
figure of his experiences. 

According to mythology she is wild 
and cruel. She beheads people in unres- 
trained frenzy. She suddenly has to be 
stopped, when she turns her lethal sick- 
le against her husband Shiva, and has to 
show her tongue as a sign of her shame. 

Even though this shame might illu- 
minate a remnant of human hope, for 
Grass the black goddess is inevitably a 
symbol of the cruelty and the blind fa- 
tality of Indian history. He looks for the 
Continued on page 14 


7 September 1788 was a momentous 
date in German literary history. Go- 
ethe met Schiller for the first time. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe ( 1 749- 
1832) was then a senior government offi- 
cial and confidant of his prince. 

Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805) was a 
young playwright without a regular in- 
come. 

Goethe, who hud lived in Weimar for 
13 yenrs, was surrounded even then with 
the nimbus uf a prince of poets. 

He enjoyed not only ilic ad mi ration 
and recognition of his Iclluw country- 
men, but his fame had extended far be- 
yond Germany. 

Schiller. 10 yenrs young, was already 
regarded as a literary great. The premiere 
of Iris Die Mather in Mannheim six years 
previously had been a triumph. 

After the curtain went down on the 
first performance the a p pi u use wax inde- 
scribable. The audience stamped its feet 
with enthusiasm and women swooned, 
reported the critics. 

Since then Schiller had been the talk of 
the town in Mannheim and beyond. Die 
Vt'rschm'inutg ties l-iesko zu ilciiuu, Don 
Carlas and Kahale unit l.icbe had been 
performed. 

In 1 7X7. after two years in Leipzig, lie 
followed his friend Christian Gottfried 
Kdrner, lather of the poet Theodor 
Rbrncr, to Wcimur, filled with high hopes 
of the "Weimar giants.” Schiller's genius 
had been praised everywhere hut not by 
Goethe. 

Goethe was then very much under the 
uilluuijLc ol hih Italian journey. He -hud 
just returned from Italy, a changed man. 

The experiences of his journey had 
brought him closer to his humanist ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodness. He did not 
feel himself to be ready for the wild, in- 
flammatory poetic art, that Schiller was 
displaying, and certainly not for the mass 
enthusiasm which Die Riiuber had un- 
leashed. 

It was said that lie felt himself to be 
disgusted with it. Don Curios, a more ma- 
ture work with the much-qupted demand 
of the Marquis Posa, “Sire, give them 
freedom of thought," had not made him 
change his. mind. 

But it was also clear to Schiller himself 
that the applause of the mqsses was no 
proof of quality. He himself said: *Po it 
less correctly, it is a bad- thing to please 
too much.” , , 

It is certain that a word of encourage-; 
mem from Goethe wou^d have pleased 



him more and cncourgcd him in his work 
than the plaudits of the crowd. 

So the attempt wns made to bring these 
contrasting men with poetic natures to- 
gether. 1'he plan was cooked up and a 
meeting carefully arranged in Rudol- 
stadi. not far from Weimar, in the home 
of a family with whom both poets were 
on friendly terms. 

Charlotte von Lengefcld, Schillers 
bride, luul placed a copy of her he- 
trullied’s ( Hitter (iriechenhuu/s on a table 
at which Privy Councillor Goethe would 
be invited to sit down. 

Naturally she knew Lhal the famous 
guest miw his poetic ideals in the art of 
the Ancient Greeks. 

Site also thought lhal perhaps the ideas 
about the Greeks they had in common 
would he something they could talk 
about. 

But, despite ail this planning, the ren- 
dezvous thnl lasted nil hour turned out to 
be a disappointment on both sides. Their 
farewells were frosty. 

The eneou nler only increased Goethe's 
rejection of Schiller, and Schiller knew it. 

In a letter to his friend K< inter he spoke 
of his love-hale for Goethe, which was the 
result of this encounter. 

Schiller wrote: “Goethe's philosophy 
gets too much from the material world, 
which I get from tile soul...Tu be with Go- 
ethe too often would make me very un- 
happy. 

“I believe that lie is m fact an egoist m 
an extraordinary degree, lie has the abil- 
ity to fetter people tu him and Hy paving 
attention to them tn a small or great de- 
gree he makes them obliged to him.” 

Schiller was annoyed with Goethe who 
could be charming and captivating with 
everyone but could always maintain his 
independence. 

Schiller wrote that Goethe was “like a 
god, without giving anything of himself — 
this appears to me (o be a consistent and 
systematic method of procedure aimed 
entirely at satisfying to the utmost his 
own self-love. 

"L hate him completely although at the 
same lime 1 love his spirit with all my 
heart and think him great. 

“I look on him as a haughty, prudish 
woman, whom one wants to gel with 
child, tq humiliate l)im before the world.” 

It was fundamentally nn unfortunate 
encounter then? Not entirely. 

Through Goethe’s good services 
Schiller was later offered a professorship 
at Jena. Nevertheless they avoided one 
another becausp both believed tile other 
did not like him. i , 

Until one day, six years later, when a 
small miracle occurred. . , , 

a jijat urqli .science 
IqcliiFe. Both chatted together for q while 
about .tfjc Iqcturor. They (alkcd about 
Gael ho’ji. bot any interests and suddenly 
they, both felt that (hey understood .one 
aijoi^iejv Thence wq$ broken, 1; 

Affection Jtc$jt aptly grew uui pf previ- 
ous dista^te, and there, began, whni no- 


l,vejfc me l .,.rpy, st&qtuj ypiitli oqd again 
id^pQctpujofpie.” iwl 
J* fiteawj* Iwd* “ \ ,pwc Go- 


jtne tUlgt (ljky kqow that, f, hnVe had, a 
Toriup <Me influence; on 1 him!" ■'{ i : : '■ . . 


Mate* again: Goethe (left) and Sohlller both dlacovared aftervyeata JoV ohllhthat 
the other waan'tsuoh a bad fellow after-all, , : .lir-.-'^iwu.iri > i/flhotukiffin, 


'.'Liiri- ;> '■ |:? SeptcnjbfrM 
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■ CAREERS 

Too many doctors for too few patients 
and the training isn’t much, either 


I t is becoming more and more difficult to 
qualify as a doctor. Students must first 
qualify for a place tit medical school — and 
places arc limited. 

Then they tnkc a muke-ur-hrenk in- 
ter tiled into exum after four semesters, fol- 
lowed by three-part finals after their sixth 
and tenth semesters and their year's in- 
ternship. 

On top of that, they arc required to 
spend n further IK months iis a trainee 
(and traineeships arc few and far between) 
before qualifying as fiilly-flcilgcil novice 
doctors. 

Unit still leaves them with years of spe- 
cialised tiiiining to qualify either as a gen- 
eral practitioner or as a specialist -- again 
if they find somewhere to train. In the end. 
tile question must lie: is it all worth the ef- 
fort? 

The first hurdle is medical college entry 
restrictions. It may he cleared by means of 
tests, interviews, years spent on waiting- 
lists or, perhaps most easily, by first-rate 
university entrance exam grades. 

Rumour has it that many a school-leav- 
er with a first-rate Abluo. or university en- 
trance e.vain, grade decides to study medi- 
cine merely because he feels obliged by his 
grade to do so. 

Yet students with fiist-r.ite grades might 
he better qualified to dissect white mice 
than to treat patients. 

This line of argument will surely conti- 
nue to hold good, since grades are merely 
an indication of intelligence rather than, 
say. of ability to treat patients ns people. 

But fewer school-leavers are applying 
fur places at medical school. The number 
of applicants has declined by a quarter 
within a year. 

For one, there are more discouraging, 
even appalling, reports about medical 
training. 

For another, a career in medicine no 
longer seems to be the bed of roses it was a 
few years ago. 

Conditions at medical school have a 
reputation for being bad in Germany, and 
for failing to reach their target of qualify- 
ing a medical graduate to treat patients on 
his own. 

Huns Schaefer, one of the grand old 
men of German medicine, wrote back in 
1979 in his fHodoycr fiir nine mute A/rt/fcin 
(The Cilsc for a New Medicine) that medi- 
cal training in Germany had reached a le- 
vel ili;ii no longer bore nny comparison 
with the classical countries of medical 
progress, Britain. Scandinavia ami North 
America. 

The situation has since, if anything, 
gone from bad lo worse. 

The medical student can be compared 
with an explorer travelling along a river in 
the jungle oil hoard a hoal that has been 
filled with perishable supplies: he or she is 
given the wherewithal to survive instead of 
having been equipped to fish and hunt to 
survive oil his or Iter own in the wilds. 

This picturesque comparison was once 
drawn by Protest ir Hunnes Pauli, head of 
the training ivseaich department at Kerne 
University medical faculty, Switzerland. 

He feels a good half of the fast-out- 
moded knowledge voting medics learn by 
rote lit pass multiple-choice tests thin have 
much in common with crossword puzzles 
could readily be jettisoned. 

In the time gained by throwing this bal- 
last over board Students ought to Ik* taught 
hmv to solve realistic medical problems 
and to gain knowledge and attain skills 
and medical viewpoints that are of daily 


use in treating patients, not to mention in 
(he lifelong process of learning. 

The reality looks somewhat different. 
The 1970 reform of the medical school 
curriculum failed to reform a course of 
study that continues to be run very much 
ulong school lines. 

Training in basic subjects, including sci- 
ence and the social sciences (which arc 
still given short shrift and inadequately in- 
corporated in the course), is still limited to 
the first four semesters. 

It is not interlocked with medical stud- 
ies in the stricter sense of the term, which 
run from the fifth to the tenth semester. 

This section of the course is known in 
German as the “clinical" section, which 
merely means “illness-related." 

It need not mean that the doclor-ln-hc 
is taught how to diagnose anil treat com- 
plaints in the context of bona tide patients, 
let alone that patients are seen as a physi- 
cal anil social entity. 

l ittle has conic of the in-lionse training 
in hospital wards envisaged in the 
curriculum, partly because university hos- 
pitals sue lull to merllowing with medical 
students. 

When the new curriculum was ap- 
proved in I97H there were n.Ullti hr.M-yvnr 
medical students a year. Now, despite 
strict entrance restrictions, there are 
1 2. nun a year and nearly I ill i.tlt lt» medical 
students in the Federal Republic ol Ger- 
many. 

Practical training is all too oitcii limited 


F oreign languages improve job pro- 
spects — especially the more widely 
spoken of the Asian languages. But lan- 
guages alone are not enough. 

English and French are taken for 
granted in a world where markets are 
becoming increasingly international. 

But a career grounding or at least an 
interest in economic affairs is also 
needed to attract employers in industry 
and banking. 

Axel Osenberg. personal manager of 
Deutsche Bunk in Frankfurt, says young 
people employers need today arc those 
“who realise that success means per- 
formance and who have a practical, 
common-sense attitude." 

He was speaking in a platform debate 
on “Asian Studies — And Then?" held 
by the German Asian Studies Society. 
Hamburg. 

At present 5.60(1 students in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany arc studying 
Sinology and 3,400 Japanology. 

Many students are studying Asian 
studies of one kind «»i .mother. Will so 
many experts ever be needed ? 

One point is clear. Students who opt 
for Asian studies have chosen a subject 
- 1 - and a part of the world — that is 
growing steadily more important for 
Eluropc. 

in I960 Asin's share of the gross in- 
ternational produet was n mere 1 1 per 
cent. By 1980 its share had increased lo 
1 9.5 per cent. 

Between I960 and 1984 AsiuN share 
id world exports Increased from 12 to 
) 7 per cent. That is why Deutsche Bank 
lias lately hired a growing number: of 
Chinese and Jupuncse studies gradu- 
ates. | 

The bunk employs 4.700 trainees ini 
Germany. Jointly with chambers of 
commerce and industry it also employs 
trainees at some branches overseas. 


to blackboard treatment — without pa- 
tients. There simply aren’t enough patients 
in leaching hospitals who are suitable, 
ready and able to be examined by one 
medical student after another. 

As for research on the basis of bona 
fide pntients, such as research for an MD 
thesis, a young medic is best advised to 
forget the idea. 

Wolfgnng Pickcr-Huchzermeyer from 
Hanover arrived at on imaginative but 
nncc-only solution to this problem. He 
wrote his thesis uboul the shortage of pa- 
tients. 

What is more, students arc tauglu lo 
treat the few patients with unusual or seri- 
ous complaints who are undergoing treat- 
ment at their leaching hospital. 

They arc not prepared for everyday life 
and patients who "don't feel at all well, 
doctor" or arc chronically ill or suffer from 
age-related anil psychosomatic com- 
plaints. 

Doettirvlo-he are "wrongly pro- 
grammed." writes Tubingen auunmtist 
Pmlcssur Michael Arnold in his book Dvr 
Artheiujt l lie Medical Profession), an ex- 
tremely useful “introduetion to (he study 
ami problems of medicine for tomorrow's 
docior." 

I his uccmuis lor the growing dissniis- 
Inclioii tell 1»> patients anil doctors — and 
lor i lie unuurrniilcdly high cost of the 
health service. 

Yet instead ot cm b. irk mg on a thorough 
reform ol die curriculum die authorities 

Asian languages 
in demand, but 
more is needed 

In Asia, for instance, there arc 
Deutsche Bank trainees in Tokyo and 
Djakarta. Their exam results are accept- 
ed by German chambers of commerce 
and industry just as if they had sat their 
banking exams in Germany. 

The bank also employs graduate trai- 
nees. Ac the end of 1986 there were 286 
members of the bank’s staff with this 
status. Most (64 percent) were econom- 
ics graduates. 1 7 per cent law graduates 
and 1 9 per cent "miscellaneous." 

Last year’s miscellany included 14 
graduates in Chinese and Japanese 
studies. 

Herr Osenberg: “We feel we neeitqqj 
only more Sinologists and Japanolo- 
gists. We also need young members of 
staff who speak Korean, Malay, Indonc- 
. sian and Hindi.” 

Other qualities expected arc mobility 
and n high degree of initiative, commit- 
ment, reudinexs to learn and ability lo 
make contacts. 

So graduate trainees ought not just to 
speak one or two Asian languages; they 
should also have a grounding in other 
i disciplines, not lo mention a number of 

■ personal qualifications. 

: A trainee bunker must also have, as 
. nil absolute, essential, a knowledge of 
•! economics or business studies, or at 
| least be iptcrc s Let) in economic affairs. 

The Foreign Office, loo plans to hire 
! irinre staff with Asian studies qualific- 
i olions. Future diplomats must measure 
up in exacting standards. 


have added a further 18 months to the in- 
itial internship, a measure described by ex- 
perts as hopelessly makeshift. It is a matter 
of luck if enough practical experience is 
gainedal this unstructured stage or if the 
student merely tags along with the rest. 

After qualification, will find that a doc- 
tor's life is not the glamorous life it may 
have seemed. 

It is not for idealists. Doctors whose 
main aim Is to help and to cure are already 
hamstrung by red tape and cash limits. 

The more doctors there are, the fewer 
fees there arc to go round. 

Patients have also grown more critical. 

The doctor is no longer a "demigod". 

Is he destined to join the ranks of the 
academic proletariat? Last year 6,500 
doctors were registered as unemployed. 

The true number is likelier to be nbout 
15,000, mainly beginners. 

The outlook is particularly gloomy for 
female graduates. One doctor in four is n 
woman, bill women account for 50 per 
cent of unemployed medics. 

Year by year 1 1 ,000 medical students 
graduate — 6,000 more than needed. 
Those with extra qualifications — psychol- 
ogy or dntu processing, say. have the best 
job chances. 

Training a doctor costs nn estimated 
DM350.000 or so. A general practitioner 
accounts for annual costs of between 
DM 1 .5in and DM 1 ,7m. 

The number of medical services he pro- 
vides can be extended indefinitely. Like 
gardening or housework, it never ends. 

You ean always find something more in 
examine and something more to treat. 
Many will wonder whether the easily 
waste of resources due to overproduction 
of medical graduates can still be warrant- 
Cv *. Koseniiiric Stein ) 

. i Trank tuner AUgcnK-inc Zciiunj- 
liir Di'UlscliluH‘1. A September 


They must not just be fluent in Eng- . 
lish and French; they must also have a ; 
grounding In the fundamentals of histo- 
ry, in international relations nnd in in- 
ternational law. 

The 1971 commission set up to look 
into a reform of the foreign service de- 
cided that trainees must be recruited 
and trained in accordance with new cri- 
teria. 

The traditional preponderance of low 
graduates among attaches must, it felt, 
be reduced and staff with a wider range 
of qualifications be inducted. 

The commission also called for train- 
ing courses that were more geared- to , l 
practical requirements. 

Heinrich Kreft, former personnel of- 
ficer at the Foreign Office, told the deb- 
ate that action has been tnken on both 
counts: “Despite all the changes there is ; 
still room for people qualified in general : 
studies." ! 

Staff with legal training could no 
longer be said to monopolise the foreign 
service. In the early 1970s they ac- 
counted for between 70 and 80 per cent 
of new staff; their share lias since dec- 
lined to about 40 percent^ • '• 

Their place has mainly been taken by 
a growing number of trainee diplomats 
with philological, or language, qualific- 
ations. 

Asian studies graduates qualify for 
senior grade career in the foreign 1 ser- 
vice. Util lawyers, econorhists and histo- 
rians hod been found usually to be bet* •, 
ter prepared for the foreign service's se- t 
lection procedures, Herr Kreft said.' ■ . 

Asian studies . graduates tended id 
make the grade when they had hot limit" 
ed themselves to Asia. A grounding in ^ 
economics, history and: international 
law was essential for all applicants. ! -l ; 

So. students who We re considering : : 
' ' .Continued on page 13 • " ; j. ; • j 
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Facing the expressions of 
life: smile, if you can 


■ BEHAVIOUR 

Both sides of 
the brain 
need exercising 

P ast masters of logical thinking such as 
Albert Einstein seem not to have 
been “lefties," as usedLo be assumed. 

Einstein is known to have given the 
right-hand side of his brain plenty to do 
by virtue of his skill ns a violin virtuoso. 

Some scientists even feel he developed 
his theory of relativity on the right-hand, 
or intuitive, -side of his brain, then merely 
noted the (logical) formula on the left- 
hand side. 

Since the mid- 1 9th century certain 
parts of the cerebral cortex have been 
known to relate to or handle specific 
functions of the human body. 

Damage to a specific part of the brain 
wits invariably found to result in a break- 
down of the abilities associated with that 
particular part of the cortex. 

A detailed map has since been drawn, 
showing which parts of the cerebrum arc 
itt charge of which part ot the system. 

Research scientists have also found the 
two halves of the brain to be roughly re- 
sponsible for specific categories of activ- 
ity. 

The left-hand side analyses and pro- 
cesses logical problems and is the Mile 
that handles rational deliberation and 
speech processing. 

The right-hand side is in charge ol in- 
tuition. creativity anil musical skills, plus 
the emotions, including personal rein- 

I hey have even identified microana- 
tomical distinctions. On the left-hand 
side of the brain nerve endings are closer 
together, meaning links are closer than 
on the right-hand side. 

The first congress on cerebral domin- 
ance held to deal in detail with this divi- 
sion of labour in the brain was convened 
by Claus H. Bick, president of the Inter- 
national Cerebral Dominance Society, in 
Munich. 

Special importance was attached to 
practical applications of scientific find- 
ings. 

Nearly everyone knows that many 
problems to do with pure logic, or tasks 
handled by the left-hand half of the brain, 
defy solution. 

Intuition and creativity, as typical acti- 
vities of the right-hand side of the cere- 
brum, arc at least equally important. 

Brain research scientists thus fed that 


the brain can only be put to optimum use 
if both halves arc suitably coordinated. 

Modern management training is accor- 
dingly aimed at mnking both halves 
equally active and amenable to coordina- 
tion, this being seen as the way to ensure 
peak creative activity, including both log- 
ic and intuition. 

That, says Frank Pcschancl of the Peak 
Performance Institute, Unterwossen, is 
partly why integration of both halves of 
the brain can help to reduce stress. 

Youth sects were a topic dealt with in 
this connection at the Munich congress. 

At a seminar chaired by Rev. Friedrich 
W. Haack. the Bavarian Protestant 
Church’s expert on sects and ideologies, 
general information about the problems 
seels cause was mainly accompanied by a 
medical nnd .scientific examination of 
their origins. 

I he reason why young people were 
particularly prone to fall for religious and 
ideological persuaders is. Bick said, the 
general “left -handedness” of society to- 
day. 

What he meant was the the left-hand, 
or rational and logically-minded Imlf of 
the brain is mainly used to handle rel- 
ations between man and his environment. 

International probes of electrical ac- 
tivity in the brain have indeed shown that 
the left-hand side of the cerebrum is used 
far more often than the right-hand side. 

Educating children is mainly a matter 
of encouraging this left-hand side of the 
brain loo. There was. he said, no lack of 
computer games and technical education 
— as against a lack ol loving care and at- 
tention, both ot which were mainly han- 
dled by the right-hand side of the brain. 

He felt the small family typical of mod- 
ern living tended lo have a disastrous ef- 
lect in this connection. 

In the larger, extended family of old a 
chilli was always able in find smiik"ik' 
wffti whom It ciijoycd b close and reassu- 
ringly comfortable relationship. 

When parents in today's small families 
failed in this respect there was next to no- 
one to whom a child could turn, which 
was why development of the right-hand 
side of the brain tended to be neglected. 

Children who have grown up in cir- 
cumstances such as these are bound to be 
particularly susceptible lo the blandish- 
ments of people or organisations that 
promise to meet their need for human 
warmth. 

In the long term. Bick said, gurus and 
ideologists could only succeed in gaining 
a foothold and totally supplanting reason 
and common sense in next to no rime 
among people who had literally been ed- 
ucated onesidcdly, with the emphasis en- 
tirely on the left-hand side of their brain. 

Martin Timm 

(Siidtlcuischc Zciiung, Munich, 
22 September 1 988) 


A nywhere in the world when a girl 
who ispaid h compliment both 
smiles embnrrnsscdly and turns up Iter 
nose, she suspects the speaker of ulteri- 
or motives. 

And someone who smiles a smile that 
doesn’t extend to the checks is making n 
pretence of being friendly and isn't ne- 
cessarily serious. 

These and similar findings are the re- 
sults of extensive studies of facial mi- 
micry by Max Planck research scientists 
specialising in human ethology. 

Their findings should help to improve 
psychiatric diagnosis and tests of limv 
effective treat mem is. 

Professor Imiiiii* liihl-Lihcsfcldl. 
head of liimuin ethology at the Max 
Planck Research Institute in Sccwjcscn. 
Bavaria, has roughly 300, 000 metres of 
film taken of people of all races in a 
wide range of situations. 

I Iis staff have spent 1 50 hours sitting 
in front of mirrors pulling faces at them- 
selves and feeling the muscles ilrai were 
put to use in the process. 

Using video technology and new 
methods of quantification a basic vo- 
cabulary of mimicry lias been compiled 
in I his wav. 

Despite iis variety the language of the 
lace is easier to learn ami easier de- 
scribe than that of gesture, which also 
lonns part ol what is known as non-verbal 
communication hut is three-dimensional 
due to the minis in the hand and arm. 

Twenty -three muscles mainly ac- 
eoiini tor facial mimicry. Swedish unat- 
•Minsl LjiI -1 lei mail lljurraju describes 
them as n “ncuro-musctilar functional 
unii” and has devised a "muscular code 
system." 

Research scientists specialising in su- 


Continued from page 12 

trying for the foreign service ought not 
to limit themselves to philological or 
philosophical courses. 

They would also do well not to over- 
spccialise, he said. Students who had 
concentrated on a specific issue for 
years were found to have difficulty in 
handling unaccustomed issues outside 
the narrow purview of their speciality. 

. To offset this risk the German Society 
for Asian Studies recommends spend- 
ing several months in the country in 
question. Sibytle Haas 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zciiung 
fdr Deutschland, 1 0 September I V8K) 


cial behaviour have now been able to de- 
tail precisely and describe objectively all 
the fine and fleeting movements in the 
“muscular interface of the emotions" 

They have come to realise tluit facial 
Language is based, irrespective of cultu- 
ral borders, on simple items of "vocabu- 
lary” that evidently accompany us from 
the cradle lo the grave. 

Eyebrows briefly raised are a sign of 
greeting. Eyebrows raised slowly und 
for a longer period signify scepticism 
nnd suspicion. 

All over the wnrld upturned corners 
of the mouth are seen as a friendly facial 
gesture, just as down turned corners of 
the mouth are taken to stand for sorrow 
and disappointment. 

The upturned nose, triggered hv a 
specific muscular unit, is mainly trig- 
gered by an unpleasant smell. 

When someone also bares his teeth lie 
is clearly disgusted with the person in 
question. 

People who snort, or breathe air au- 
dibly through their noses, are said u» In- 
in an erotic mood. The experts have also 
identified a two-faced combination ■>] 
pleasure and disgust. 

Research scientists have cm me up 
with interesting surmises as to the « «riiz- 
ins of this racial language. Laughtet. I*»r 
instance, may be due t«i tlu baby's 
"leady to suckle" signal 

A friendly, win vine smile nuiy ,ngu- 
ably he altribiilahlc to the 'whistling in 
the dark” category "I pi in. the kind still 
seen, for instance, mi the luce ol a 
speaker . 'A hu hu.s suddenly lust die 
thread of what lie was saving. 

This muscular expression may even 
be a forerunner of speech. Many a mon- 
osyllable such as "all," “oh” or "ec” is 
closely interlinked with mimicry. 

These may have been primal syl- 
lables, as it were. 

Seewiesen ethologist Wulf Schiefenh- 
ovel notes anoiher phenomenal dis- 
covery made in the course of his insti- 
tute’s experiments. 

"When we pulled a sad face." he says, 
“we definitely felt a little sad too." 

The faces he and his associates made 
were also found to be reflected in their 
heartbeat, skin temperature and skin re- 
sistance. 

These findings nrc now to undergo 
closer scrutiny at the Max Planck Insti- 
tute of Psychintry in Munich. 

Karl Stankiewiiz 
(Kolncr Siudi-Anzclger. Culagnc. 

1 22 September I VHX) 
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Raised Bavarian eyebrows . . Rosita 
Rogech. 


R osita Rogseli is 39. Since April, she 
lias led a Berlin riot squad. She is it 
elm l ining ami IkiiuI smite woman who 
caused something nf a surprise in Ba- 
varia this month. 

Site had been invited with a group nl 
Berlin police nfticer.s to Munich lor an 
official lunction to (hank them for their 
services. I hey hail been called in In 
handle riots at Waekersdorf, site nl' a 
Bavarian nuclear power station. 

In Bavaria, and some other l.titul eras 
well, there are no women police men. 
But here was one who. in addition, was 
not only in a riot squad. hm was the 
leader nf it. Berlin is a centre of dissent, 
and this often spills o\ er into street viol- 
ence. 

Frau Rogsch said the Bavarians were 
ama/ed at her. It was as if "I were the 
Berlin hear itself ‘ (the hear is Berlin's 
symbol.) 

In April, Frau Rogsch graduated with 
live* other women front an advanced 
training course for special duties. 

Giul run Alhach-Weisc, 34. was ap- 
pointed to head the training department 
at a police school and Rita Konig. 40. 
heads another special Julies squad at 
K re tty berg, the Berlin suburb which 
sees a lot of the trouble with left-wing 
groups. 

The three arc due to complete their 
probationary periods next month, after 
which they will be confirmed as superin- 
tendents. This means that, for the first 
time ever, there will be women among 
the senior police officers in Berlin. 

There used to be women in the Ba- 
varian police as well — until the early 
post-war years. Women did respond to 
calls by the Allies in 1947 to join up. 
but as the soldiers (male) drifted hack 
front prisoner-of-war camps, they were 
given priority and the women were allo- 
cated more conventional (from a male 


Continued from page to 

term has been used in photography 
since the middle of the Inst century. 

In Antonioni's cult film the main 
character tries to solve a murder by 
blowing up a small section of a photo- 
graph. In liis film this was a game with 
the powers of the iimiginntion. 

This extraordinary it low -up exhibi- 
tion. on the other hand, concerns a 
ghungc in the awareness of form 
against a background of a flood of rou- 
tine advertising pictures fur the artists 
included in it. 

New. advanced, unusual forms Ify lo 
emerge in these photographically P rus- 
tic creations against the. stereotyped 
artistic consumer advertising with its 
unimaginative monotony. 

Roland Cross 

tRticinKchc PuM. Pussirldulf. 

I 7 September I VKH | 


HORIZONS 


Riot-squad Rosita calls the 
tune with water cannon 


point of view) jobs. These early police 
women were called "the Wasps.** They, 
just like tliclr male colleagues, were giv- 
en civil-service status in 1953. but only 
alter efforts hud been made to get them 
to give up ideas of making careers in the 
police. 

Women hnd to wail longer for prom- 
otion; they disappeared into desk jobs 
or were pushed aside to dull posts. 

The pinnacle of professional discri- 
mination wus reached when they were 
sent on cookery courses in 1 96 I so they 
would be able to cook for llteir male 
colleagues in emergencies. 

Only 12 of the "Wasps” remained 
when the lirst 28 women traffic wardens 
were taken on by the uniformed police 
force. 

At the beginning women were only 
taken on Tor the police force in Berlin 
and I lambiirg. But in the meantime 
several other federal Mates have fol- 
lowed the Bcrlin-Hninluirg example. 

Rosita Rogseli and Rita Kiiuig were 
among the women who were tralfie 
wardens in 1978. Both were married 
and had left llteir jobs lot the sake of 
their sons. 

Rosita Rogseli hail been a secretary. 
Rita Konig had been an office clerk. 

When they were taken on as traffic 
wardens the prospect was opened up for 
them of being taken oil in active police 
work, a prospect (hat appealed in them 
both. 

Rita Konig whs looking for n change 
and ■‘emmici with people" when she 
tried to get into the police. Rosita 
Rogsch was married to a crime squad 
officer and as a consequence was famil- 
iar with the police service. 

Until a few weeks ago women were on- 
ly taken on for the Berlin police service 
when they were at least 19. Males, on the 
other hand, can be taken on nl 1 6. 

This age restriction on women hns 
been lifted by the Berlin police due to 
concern about recruiting young people 
for the service. 

In the main training for men and 
women is the same. Ten years ago Rosi- 
ta Rogsch and Rita Konig went through 
u training course separated from their 
male colleagues. For sonic time (his di- 
vision has been done away with and 
training is now integrated, but the wom- 
en are given separate accommodation, 
of course. 

During and after training the de- 
mands made on men and women are the 
same. The only differences are in the 
■ weapotuu dunning .programme and in 
sports. Women are excluded from box- 
ing nnd training in the use of simonmiic 
weapons. 

At the beginning women were not ex- 
pected to Jo all things that were expect- 
ed of male police cadets, but this pro- 
vide to be completely unnecessary. 

In the 1985 review of police nlfairs, 
produced by the Berlin authorities, the 
women did extraordinarily well. 

The report, according to Berlin's spo- 
kesman for internal affairs, Huns F. 
Birkenbeul, Mill holds good. It claimed 
that the women put in a better perform- 
ance than the men. 

The report stated that with their pati- 
ence. their empathy untl ability to con- 
vince they had contributed to defusing 
many critical situations. Women also 
contributed to a better atmosphere in 
police units. 


Female police officers have the repu- 
tation with the general public of being 
competent, and even the Turks hnve 
fully ncccptcd uniformed police women. 

The conclusions of the report, ac- 
cording to Birkenbeul: "It is impossible 
to think of the uniformed police without 
women police officers." 

Women were first admitted into spe- 
cialised units in 1984. Berlin's un- 
iformed police force is made up or 
20.000 of which 570 arc ' currently 
women and 132 of them arc in spccisi- 
lised units. 

Rosita Rogsch likes to compare their 
work with the deployment of the fire- 
brigade at the location of a fire. 

She said that these police women 
were needed at parades, demonstrations 
and major events where large areas had 
to be cordoned off. 

The duties of the various units arc di- 
vided into four sections: a section re- 
sponsible for making arrests, two ordi- 
nary sections nnd the "heavy-duty" sec- 
tion. These specialised units are known 
best of all by the general public from 
llteir deployment ill demonstrations. 

A senior police offieer once said that 
"women were a secret weapon for the 
police." because demonstrators, prone 
to violence, reacted differently to wom- 
en than they would to men. 

I lie police like to exploit litis experi- 
ence when areas have to he cordoned 
off. During the ami- President Reagan 
demonstrations in Berlin in June last 
year women were to the lorclrom in po- 
lice cordons. 

An observer of the left-wing in the 
Kreuzberg district of Berlin said that 
•there was nothing so disarming as a 
woman in uniform .** 

For this reason Rosita Rogsch has 
suggested that a trial should be made of 
using an all-female unit against u dem- 
onstration. In her view women can keep 
people prone to violence in check nnd 
have a soothing affect on them. 

But while young men are prepared to 
be led away by women police officers, 
women rowdies react more violently 
against women in uniform. 

Rita Konig snid that one hard-core 
left-wing militant in Kreuzberg said to 
her that emancipation did not mean 
putting women into the uniformed po- 
lice. 

Over the past few years male police 



Contribution to emancipation ... Ri- 
ta Kfinlg. (i'lmtns: Puiil Cil.iuri 

officers have got used U> women doing the 
same training courses as themselves and 
standing with them shoulder to shoulder 
when a police cordon is thrown up. 

Bui many policemen see difficulties 
when women sire in positions of command. 

Rosita Rogsch nnd Rita Ki'mig continu- 
ously conic up against :t fundamental con- 
viction, held by sonic men, that women 
should not be in the police force. 

Since she has been head of a section 
Rita Konig said that she was aware of a 
kind of restraint. 

She said: “It is accepted among men 
that those get to the top who prove 
themselves In be the best, but there iv a 
di fie rent attitude as regards women." 

During training they were reproached 
with remarks such as: "You will get 
through the examinations anyway." 

But of eight women candidates only 
three passed the final examination. 

Rita Konig also believes that a wom- 
an superior is criticised more than, a 
man would be. She -aid: "Lit Iter you are 
one hundred per cent good at the job nr 
you arc nothing.” 

But all in all Rosita Rogsch and Rita 
Konig believe that their male colleagues 
give them a fair chance and their superi- 
ors accept them. 

Rosita Rogsch said that it was a great 
job being a women police officer, "it's 
my contribution to Female emancipa- 
tion," she said. 

Rita Konig would like to head the 
Kreuzberg police section, but she has re- 
cently got to know that her male col- 
leagues do not regard her as a colleague 
pure nnd simple but, behind her back, call 
her "Mother Konig of the 4th sect/on." lL ' t 

Berlin has come to acce/M W> men 
the uniformed police service. They arc 
fully accepted as "friends and helpers. 

Marianne Heuwagen 

(Suddculschc Zriiung, Munich. 3 September IWW) 
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answer to the questions about Indians 
lure in Kali and her sickle, not in ihc the- 
oreticians nf revolutionary violence such 
as Marx ami Mao. 

In his hook the picture ofCnlcutiu is for 
long passages pallid, for it is shrouded by 
the problems he brought with him and his 
interests as a travelling writer. 1 

The impression is not given here that 
(imss hnd unconditionally become in- 
volved in the disturbing realities or con- 
temporary India. . 

lie writes loo inuci) about |iis reading, 
about his problems with The frankfurter 
A llgemcine Zcitong and Der Spiegel. 

Too uften he emerges as the famous au- 
thor, who lakes part in the production of 
nnc of his own plays and mokes official 
visits in universities, school^ publjshqig 
houses and development aid projects, and 
even to li minister (whom he duly thought 
tittle of). 


Indian reality is reflected more convin-j 
cingly jni he, pages of illustrations than Mi 

spontaneous 

strokes Grass captures in pictures the, 
monstrous reality of Calcutta. 

The drawings with their expressive, 
impetuous po\vcr seem to be the direct 
! reaction to powerful impressions! 

1 The most important part of the book l* 

, the Inst 20 pages?. Here he gives a poetic 
: distillation of his Indian experiences in 
; powerful, compact verse. i 

There is no more twee dialogue with; 

■ Fontnne, no sensitive comments about 

’ Thomas Mann. Her.p eyenls, thing* ■ 
' heard, smelled and thought nr? de*j 
1 scribed. " M 

The text reflects horror and pity, buti 
: there are traces of 1 selfrdoubt ond.-lhere.is- 
' room for criticism and lrony. ; _ 

' . JifrgenJdcobs j \ 

j '■ r <Kfilner Sladl-AnKi*^ 

• ■ PnlnnOH I A SenlAmhcf 1 958) 
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THE OLYMPICS 


Tauberbischofsheim foils 
the whole world again 


Parry: what does a former barber who 
gave army recruits pudding-bowl hair- 
cuts have to do with Olympic fencing 
history? Cut: because West Germans 
look the three mcdRls in the women's 
foil event. And thrust: that has never 
been done before in women’s competi- 
tion. The former barber is Emil Beck. 
He trained Ihc girls: Anja Flclitcl, 20, 
Sabine Bau, 21, and Zita Funkcnhaus- 
er, 25, who took respectively the gold, 
silver and bron/.c medals. The record of 
Bock, who is chief team trainer in Se- 
oul, Is remarkable. Competitors from 
his fencing school in a small town in 
Bndcn-Wurtlcmbcrg called Taubcrbis- 
chofshclm, on the banks of the River 


Tauber, have won 48 Olympic and 
World Championship medals since 
1973. This must make the town, which 
has a population or only 12,000, the 
most successful fencing centre in the 
world. Tauberbischofsheim people do 
not Just go fencing. Sonic work at a fac- 
tory which makes school furniture; 
others attend agriculture college 
classes; others make prc-fnbricalcd 
houses; many work in the wine busi- 
ness. The town is renowned Tor sonic 
significant latc-Golliic nnd baroque ar- 
chitecture. But Beck, 53, has put it on 
the map. Roland Eltel looks nl the man 
behind the whip-lashing foils for the 
Stuttgarter Zeltung. 



Medals and tears. From left Bau, Ffchtel and Funkenhaueer after their auooeas. 
They also won team gold medals. (Pitcii..: iip.if 


J ust ns it should be in an orderly small 
town in Germany: ns the chnmpngnc 
corks were popping 1 3,000 miles away 
in Seoul, a committee was being formed 
in Tauberbischofsheim (pop: 12 , 000 ) to 
arrange the welcome home. 

Anja Fichtcl, Sabine Bau and Zita 
Fuiikcnhniiser set one record by picking 
up respectively gold, silver nnd bronze 
medals in the individual women's foil, 
and the likelihood is that they will set 
another when they return. 

In 1976. fencers from TaubcrbiNcliof- 
sheim won both gold medals in the indi- 
vidual and team foil events in the Mon- 
treal Olympic Games and 40.000 
thronged the streets to welcome them. 
That might be exceeded this time. 
*'- U wi» wi\ is sldl rubbing its eyes -in 
-light disbelief at the turn of events: the 
club has dune it again — even if the fin- 
ishing order was a bit of a surprise. It 
was thought that Frau Funkenhauscr fa 
team medal winner at Los Angeles in 
1984) would reach the final, but she had 
on attack of nerves in the semi-final and 
was beaten by Frau Bau — who she had 
never before lost to in competition. 

Meanwhile, Frau Fichtel disposed of 
Susan a Janosi. the Hungarian who won 
the world title, and went on to beat Bau. 
Funkenhauser beat Janosi for third. 

FC Tauberbischofsheim! with 800 
members, has shown itself to be the 
most successful fencing club in the 
world. Elmar Stumpe, who is responsi- 
ble for .publicity at the affiliated nation- 
al fencing centre, observed how his job 
had suddenly become hectic. 

As the drama developed in Seoul, a 
ceasefire was called at the club and 
training centre premises and the fencers 
packed the canteen to watch on TV. 

Only the mayor, Erwin Holicrbach, 
"ns out of 
triumph." 

into action. He announced that a re- 
ception committee was to be set up; nnd 
he said of trainer Emil Beck; “Now he 
now gets his reward for his great work." 

Beck, 53. is at the top. It is true that in 
sport, success has many people, behind, 
h while failure is an orphan. But Beck is 
almost single-handedly responsible for 
the amazing Seouhfeble.lt is something 
°f a Hollywood tale: he used to be ti 
barber and earned his money by giving 
pudding-bowj haircuts to soldiers at p 
nearby army barracks. *: i». ’ £ / 
He was .only - 1 7 when he saW. a.; film 
featuring -fencing- 7 - and was bitten. A 
year afterwards, in. .1952, he started the 
fencing club TB’B. • • , ! ■/" 

His; methods: are not entirely uncon- 
ItpYersia) hut they have always brought 


results. Even n sabre specialist from 
Bonn, Jurgen Nolle, who was opposed 
to Beck's methods, now concedes that 
(he future of the sport nl lop-class level 
is in Taubcrbisclmfslieim. 

Beck has built this medal assembly 
line over 36 years. He even makes sure 
(hut the athletes get jobs and appren- 
ticeships in the town so thnt there are no 
problems with income or social-security 
payments. Frau Fichtcl. for example, 
works in the town's administration. 

Among the pupils arc 90 children. 60 
of them who arc full time. 

Beck has used sport, politics and in- 
dustry to develop the centre. The show- 
piece is the Waldhiilte. an idyllic meet- 
ing place where the fencers often fio to 
Trtetrrm^tffwgny thgm rc rve x -r - 

When politicians make their obligato- 
ry visit to the training centre, they are 
always invited to the Waldhiilte for "a 
nice talk". 

Gerhard Mayer-Vorfclder, Educa- 
tion and Sports Minister in Baden- 
Wurtiembcrg, remembers his visit. The 
great success of the club was talked 
about and today, when Beck needs som- 
ething. then lie doesn't ring up “Herr 
Minister" but refers to “Gerd.” 

And when Chancellor Kohl turned up 
as national head of the Christian Dem- 
ocrat party, which Beck is a member of, 
then Beck farcwelled him with a “Adieu. 


Helmut. Look after yourself." It is n 
place that the people who make deci- 
sions for the major firms in Bndcn- 
Wiimcmbcrg also know. Beck has 
worked hard to involve them — because 
it pays off. 

When his fencers uppesir on televi- 
sion, their T shins curry clearly visible 
advertising. And they don ‘1 walk round 
with their training jackets zipped lo the 
lop. Yon can always see mi inconspicu- 
ously conspicuous firm logo. 

Firms don't pay the fencers. The money 
goes into a promotional account ran l»v a 
FahUnvrvin. It used to he Beck's practice 
that, when the club visited <i foreign coun- 
try. the head of :i contributing linn was ap- 
pointed to lw.nl d\e p.\m. 

Of the J.5 million marks that crime in 
for the Olympic Gaines effort, two thirds 
came through private contacts of Beck. 

And the 4(> fulltime and the 39 part- 
lime workers at the training centre are 
paid through the fencing club. 

So no-one should wonder why Emil 
Beck is driving u Mercedes with a Tau- 
berbischofsheim number plale in Seoul. 

When journalists are invited to the 
Waldhiilte. they quickly become aware 
that there arc conditions attached. One 
reporter wrote an article with mildly 
critical undertones. Shortly afterwards, 
he received a letter from Beck which 
said that it would be difficult for him 


(Beck) to maintain their relationship on 
Ihc snmc hasis as before. 

The life of a fencer in TuubeTbischof- 
sheim is tough. Every evening after 
training, there is a round-robin compe- 
tition in which fencers must achieve a 
certain number of xiclorics before they 
go lo llie showers. Those who win well 
gel nn early shower and those who don't 
go for a bout of punitive training 

But the fencers in Seoul have shown 
that die system works; and also that die 
practice of making the women train with 
die men every day is effective. 

When the three West German I lag*, 
were raised in Seoul, it marked a pin no- 
de for Emil Beck. But he is not going to 
lei it rest there 

The man who had an apoplectic fit af- 
icrthc 1 9X4 Olympic Games in I .os An- 
geles w ill go on to new peaks. 

Anil it is certain that he will spread 
his efforts beyond fencing: he men- 
tioned something that was troubling him 
at these Olympics: "Wc have in West 
Germany 2,000 artificial running 
tracks. In East Germany, they have 10. 
And in spite of that, our track and field 
efforts arc poor. To me that is incom- 
prehensible." 

So, it looks us if the next challenge for 
Beck will be to drag German athletics 
ouiofihc trough. Roland Ei,d 

(Sluligarlur Zcimng, 23 September 1VKS| 


Silvia settles for silver medal 


and a hug in air-rifle event 


W 


est Germony’s first Seoul medal 
was a silver in the women’s air rl- 


- r - ’ — - — Tr • "7* 

varian centre of Pcnzirig (pop: 3,500). 
The winner was Irlnn Chilova, a Soviet 
sports instructor. 1 
Frau Spcrbcr wps first able to grasfp 
the fact that stie had won q medal when 
the team trainer, Walter Schumann, 


sprang over the barrier at the range and 
embraced Jier. Until that moiniem, *Ke 


had stood wide-eyed and fclightly scepti- 
cal, staring at rh? lirget in the diktonier^ 

Cha mU aitk htiJl (Anabl ...ill' iLlkltli 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ...i firjt 

she has ; dejJpnMfried that she . 'do^s 
have Serves '.of stcdl.r A dbnti&gdisbd 
won the djerm^ frjpe-pislpl titTa^^ >?i V'; : 
jin tHatdiselpli.hp -she jt^'f Wiiilith* 
i 984 Qaqtes 'jfr$oa ADgel^V;fh'tiw|y . 
bttfer disappointment for Bbme’d^d^jjcj ' 



had come third in the world champion- 
ships and who had been a member of 
the world Lille-winning team. • 

But in Seoul, she put all that out of 
her head. This time, she shot as if she 
was the only person there, as if she Was 
shooting only against herself; it was not 
a matter of looking victory in the race, 
doing her own 

■ Later, she 1 diked about her father* 
Hans, wfio 4 although he is her iralncr, 
did npjp'jbqin(jte ; to Seoul, She explains 
thnt, a(^:r the, disappoint me rit bf Los 
A iigdjpf, 1 : il L was he who rekindled her 
ejit^lpfflshl for shootingi - 



bciingtaquflfrlfyl 
5^5 '.anduwhcwL- isH'fe 'rfp^W* 


matter 


bf hdlW Iri dnrds 
Silvia 8 per bap.' (phopjaAft) 
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